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Cicero’s | 


CATO MAIOR 


De Senectute 


Edited by Frank Ernest 
Rockwood, Professor of 
Latin, Bucknell Un:ver- 
sity. 12mo, cloth, 90 cts. 


Features of this edition: New treatment—, 
primarily from the literary and _ historical 
side—introducing the student to a sugges- 
tive and stimulating study of the great 
master of Latin prose; full life of Cicero; 
clear page ; notes giving copious references 
to other ancient and modern writers, and 


Give . 
the oe : 
young 


folks 
A chance 









Is it wise to form a 
chiid’s handwriting on a pen that 
will be discarded on _ entering 
business life ? 


Business men use Tadella Zink-Alloyed 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


extracts from their works. 


“Prof. Karl P. Harrington, University of 
North Carolina, says: The De Senectute 
of Rockwood is notable for its double 
notes, the scope of its introduction and the 
convenience of its arrangement. It seems 
to me to be the best edition of this single 
work now in the American market.” 


request. Correspondence invited 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore 





) pens. They cost a little more at 


first; but are cheapest in the end. 
Are they too good for 


your boy? 


Samples, 20 styles, 10 cents. 


Introduction terms made known on = ¥ tf TADELLA Pern Co 
-e invited. _— 74 Firtu Avenue, 
tt NEW YORK. 
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DIXON’S AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE PENCILS 


OR RS 


April. 


Its stone Diamond denotes innocence, joy, repentance. It is also a talis- 
manic jewel. 


Oh, to be in Englaud, now that April's there, 

And whoever wakes in England, sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 

"Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

\\ hile the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 

In England—now. —Robert Browning. 


ESO Se) KE RK eS Kee) Ke KOR D Ke Kae Kae 4 
Dixon’s = American = Graphite = Pencils. 


Lf not familiar with them it will pay you to mention the N. Y. SCHOO1 


JOURNAL and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY. WN. J. 
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FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!!! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an “assignment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomolished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
prices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 
value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

This ‘‘ REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue ov/y until! our stock is reduced to the 
desired amount. We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 

Possible purchasers should communicate with us zmmnediately and secure circular No. 
620 just issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /vee to science teachers 









upon request. 





| Investigate the QUEEN “ ELECTRIC CANDLE” for Projection Lanterns. | 









QUEEN & CO. Inc., ro10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Numerous Wortp’s Farr AWARDS, 


NEW YORK Office: 116 Fulton St. 





“From the Mat at the Door to ‘Old Glory’ 
on the Flag Staff.” 


Every Requisite in School and Church Furnishing 
supplied by the 


MANHATTAN 


School and Church Furniture Works, 
No. 127 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





We manufacture Desks for Scholars, Teachers and 
Principals, Seating of various kinds, Work Berches 
tor Manual Training, Kindergarten Tables, aiso 
Pews, Pulpits, Altar Rails, and Cabinet Work of all 
descriptions at our own factory which is the only 
one of the kind in New York City where the best 
skilled labor can be secured. 

We also have facilities for furnishing at bottom 
prices all other goods required in the complete fit- 
ting out of School and Church. 

Our goods are reliable and guaranteed to be of 
the best material and workmanship. 

te" Formerly the Factory of Nath’l 
Established 1850. 23 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


Johnson, 





(Successor Science Department National School Furn 


ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER& APEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 


Glass blowing and en- 






B cess 











graving done on premises. 


Frick’s Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM CLOCK. 


Write for Mestrated | 


$3. 


catalogue desc ribing | or 
and illustrating its | 
successtul use it. 133 x3} in. 





Public, Private, | Weight of 

and Manual Camera, 

Training Schools, | 21 02. 

Academies, 

Colleges, and TH E BU LLET. 
: A roll film camera that hits the mark every time. 

Factories, &¢., &¢, | 1's a repeater too; shoots 12 times and can be 


Reloaded in Daylight. 


THE BULLET is fitted with our new automatic 
room, every depart- | shutter. One button does it all—sets and releases 
ment and every build- | tre shutter and changes from time to instantaneous, 
ing, on time without | Achromatic lens Handsome finish. 

the aid of the human| 4® Illustrated Manual, free with every instru- 
hand. | ment, explains its operation and tells how to finish 
the pictures—but “we do the rest’? when you prefer 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


| Camera Catalogue Free. Rochester, x. ¥. 


One apparatus keeps | 
every period in every | 


Satisfactory Results 
Guaranteed. 


FRED. FRICK, Mrr., 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 
Lock Box, 406. 











| KEUFFELEESSER Co | 


NEW YORK : 


ERFECT 
ENCIL 






127 Fulton & 42 Ann &ts., 
BRANCHES: 
111 Madison St., Chicago 


St. Louis. 


DRAWING MATERIALS. - - 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all grades and are supplying most of the 
best a and nape me —— 


The BEST MACHINE forSCHOOL nd HOME. “=i 


it makes a PERFECT art and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD 


“I use the Pencil Sharpener at te achers’ examina 
tions and it now .<- ome indispensabie 
VM. J. WICKERSHEIM, 
unk of Schools, Lincoln Co., Minn. 
All Stationers sell it. Price $1, amt + oo 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 

Optical Lanterns & Slides. 

Only complete Science Factory in the West. 


paid, €1.25. SEND FOR CIRC 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, ‘N. H. 

INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 
CHICAGO. 














PUMPS For ComPRESSING 
OXYGEN & HYDROGEN 
GASES iwro CYLINDERS 


BY HAND POWER.PRICE $15.00 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE N22 TO 
CHAS. BESELER, 
218 CENTRE ST, NEW YORK. 





FC STERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS. 


No. 333. Standard School Numbers. 


EE 333, 444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO,, 26 John St, X.Y 
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ational Educational Convention, 


SS DENVER, COLORADO, JULY, 1895. 
nt COLORADO SHORT LINE, 


Either going to or returning from the National Educational Convention you should pass 
through St. Louis, the Gate-W ay to the Southwest, one of the greatest commercial centers in the 
United States, and a point which presents many attractions. Tower Hill Park is one of the most 
beautiful parks, and one of the finest examples of landscape gardening in the world. 

Shaw’s Botanical Gardens contain plants trom all parts of the world and should be seen by 
every educator. . ; : 

St. Louis 1s one of the few large cities in the United States, that has a Union Station, where all 
trains entering and leaving the city arrive and depart, and one which is considered one of the finest 
specimens of architecture in the United States and 1s the largest in the world, 

The COLORADO SHORT LINE reaches from St. Louis to Kansas City, and thence 
through Kansas and Colorado to Pueblo. Leaving Pueblo under the shadows of the Rocky Moun- 
tains it takes its course to Denver. Pikes Peak and the Rocky Mountains are in sight for 120 miles. 
Daily trains are operated via this line, carrying Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars and free Reclining 
Chair Cars. 





Nissour! 


For further information, rates of fare, pamphlets, etc., address 


L. W. EWALD, New Eng. Pass. Agt., J. P. McCANN, Trav. Pass. Agt., 
300 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS., 519 Railroad Ave., ELMIRA, N. Y. 


WM. E. HOYT, Gen. East. Pass. Agt., 
391 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


THE NEOGRAP 


Hy, . TO WNSEND, Gen, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Fass, Ag. 








The new Stencil Process Printer will make 2,000 copies of a written 
or type-written original. Any one can use it. 


Price, $10.00 up. 


THE SIMPLEX PRINTER 


simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 copies from pen-written 
original, or 75 copies from typewriting. No washing required. 


Price, $3.00 to $10.00. 


Send for circulur. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 





and **Parabolon”’ Projection Lanterns. 
“* Criterion ’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 


These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime 
Light, or Electric Light may be used interchangeably. Scientific 
Attachments interchangeable with View Front. 

Send for catalogue. 


J. B COLT & CO., 


16 Beekman St., New York, 189 LaSalle St., Chicago, 
1140 Market St., San Francisco. 


“Criterion ’”’ 











IT IS VERY PLEASING 


FOR CLASSES IN 
HIGH SCHOOL—SEMINARY—COLLEGE 


TO HAVE EMBLEMATIC 
Class-Pin—Ring or Button. 


Write to me for designs, giving full particulars. 


SILVER FLAG-PINS AND BUTTONS | 


It is also Very Pleasing for Meritorious Students to 
have a Handsome Meda: from Teacher or Faculty. 
I have catalogues of designs. 


E, R. STOCKWELL, 





19 John Street, New York. 








EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- | 
cating with advertisers. 





ARE YOU GOING 


To the National Educational Association meeting, 
which will be held in Denver, Colorado, July 5th to 
12th, 1895? If so, please send your name and address 
to the undersigned, in order that you may receive at 
the earliest possible moment the most attractive pro- 
gramme of the meeting and outiine of the railroad 
rates and transportation facilities. The Chicage 
& Alton Railroad, with its connections. forms the 
best and popular line from Chicago, Bloomington, and 
St. Louis to Denver. Through palace reclining-chair 
cars, free of extra charge; Pullman drawing-room, 
sleeping cars, and dining cars. 


B. L. McCLAIN, Gen. Eastern Passenger Agt., 
CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD, 
261 Broadway, - - New York, N. Y. 


Short 


Vacations 


FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


By the beautiful new Steamships of the 


Old Dominion [_ine 
—TO— 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

WASHINGTON, 


INCLUDING EVERY EXPENSE. 





This trip is an ideal one as a considerable portion of 
it is made through the quiet waters of the famous 
Hampton Roads and there is little likelihood of sea 
sickness. 


Send for copy of “ PILOT,” containing description of 
short and delightful trips. 


OLD DOMINION S. S. COMPANY, 
PIER 26, NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK. 


| W. L. Guillaudeu, Vice-Prest. & Traffic Mgr. 





CLARK'S EXCURSIONS 10 EUROPE 
Sailing from New York by first-class steamers on 
April 13, May 18, June 22, June 26, June a9, July s, 
etc. All traveling expenses included. 
Popular prices, Tickets for in- 
Ocean Tickets elers to all parts 
all A, a of the world at 
-incs. lowest rates, 
Choice berths. a 
particulars, with maps. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Tcurist Agent, 111 Broad- 
way, N. Y., Official Ticket Agent, Pennsylvania and 
Erie R. R., etc. 

Fotry-three Days’ $250: all expenses. 
Visiting England, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
The Rhine, Belgium, Holland. Other tours including 
Italy : also Fall Tour te Holy Lund. Send for itin- 


$250 and up dividual trav- 

Send for Clark’s Tourist Gazette, containing full 
GRAND TOURto EUROPE 
eraries, Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Best and Bright- 
est Colors ! 


i Largest Manufacturers of 
URE, HIGH CRADE 


cOcals "AND CHOCOLATES 


es _ On this Continent, have received 


‘HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 








WALTER BAKER & CO, 
a, 









Smooth Permanent 
| Marks ! 





\| Match Kindergarten 








\ wren ond aE papers ! 
in Europe and AMErICA. |) Fanwiw wraco,) | 
Unlike the a Process, no Alka- Fah WE r F ron kl in Mfg. Co. 





lies or ae Chemicals or Dyes are 





Rochester, N. Y. 


used in of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAS COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. B= z FACILITIES FOR supplying ranged. 3 ¢ 


ae partments. — -class teachers = 
WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 601 E.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


LCL. 


Highest Award, Medal and Diploma, World’s Fair. 




















How about those diplomas this year? Early? Ono! It's just the time. 
Many have placed their orders already for May and June graduations, apprecia- 
ting that they will get the ** best in the shop” and in ample time. And how much 
better it is! It saves you time and trouble when you have your hands full with 
the close of the year’s work. Further, you get more for your money, because 
we can give such work more attention now than when the rush season is on. 

We might add in passing that our diplomas are chaste and artistic in design, 
of approved wording and possess the merit of every kind of school having its 
own special design so that, by inserting the name of the school, location, etc., in 
the blank spaces provided for that purpose, it practically gives you the benefit of 
a special diploma. We supply them blank or filled out, as you like, in any 
number on the shortest notice, and at prices to suit all purses. We have them 
at $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 and $6.00 per dozen. And mind you, this is for first class 
lithographed work. 

We carry a complete line of Commencement Programs and Invitations. 
The designs are new, chaste, artistic. They range in price from $1.50 to $12.00 
per one hundred. 

In writing us for samples of diplomas don’t forget to state the kind of school 
and number needed; and of programs, the number and approximately the price 
you wish to pay per hundred. It is important that we have this information. 


C. L. RICKETTS, Opera House, Bldg., Chicago. 





Indorsed Without Reserve 











by Leading Educators 
and Master Musicians. 
The only method founded on true Ped- 
agogical and Psychological Principles. 
el Philadelphia, and is being rap- 
idly introduced into other cities and | 
towns throughout the country. 
Of the thirteen State Normal Schools of Peanestranie. twelve are teaching this System. | 
Furnishes plan and material whereby specialists can greatly improve upon present results. 
Solves the problem of successful results where a specialist cannot be had. 
The only method that places music on the same basis as other studies and successfully taught by 
the regular teacher. Investigation solicited. Send for circulars. 


Adopted by Brooklyn and 
Normal Schools of fourteen states have already adopted the method. 
KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


The American Music Training School, wider the personal direction of the author of the system, thoroughly 
prepares specialists for the highest degree of results. Positions secured. This system is awakening great interest among edu 
cators throughout the country, creating a demand for supervisors of music thoro uughly equipped for successful work. 

For particulars. address, THE AMERICAN MUSIC TRAINING SCHOOL, Springfield, Mass. | 





a. We 


AND SCHOOL } SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


K i | F RG A RTE SUPPLIES. ( East 14TH STREET, 


NEw YORK. 
Send for Catalogue. 


‘nearly ; a quarter century. 


| meee and Shampoo.’ 


ee 


A lonie 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Bes 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body, 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘*I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 


and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion,” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Is more than a pure, bland 
luxuriant cleanser. It is antr 
septic, emollient and curative, 
It fortifies the skin in health, 
soothes it in irritated cond: 
|tions, and is a constant protec 
tion against contagion. 
Physicians have been using 


‘and prescribing this soap fo 


“A Luxury for 


Medical Standard. 
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The Danger. 


The child is taught to read—sometimes with much 
labor. At once there is open before him a vast field ; 
books and papers abound. Inthe city papers are thrust 
in his hand ; a portion of some exciting tale is given 
him, to entice him to buy the remainder. The free 
library contains numerous volumes whose sole object is 
to entrance his imagination. 

The two inhabitants ot the Garden saw daily before 
them two kinds of fruit—one would bring happiness, the 
other misery. In like manner before the child who has 
learned to read there are two kinds of books ; too often 
he does not know that one kind will eventually prove a 
curse ; too often he takes up any book, any paper, sim- 
ply because he is able to decipher its hieroglyphics and 
there is acertain pleasure in substituting the connection 
of thoughts found in them, in the place of connecting 
his own thoughts. 

No problem is hardly greater than the one that con- 
fronts the world growing out of the possession of read- 
ing. The Catholics see this more clearly than the Pro- 
testants. They prefer to know the young person is able 
to recite the Catechism rather than to know he is draw- 
ing books from the free library. The Catholic bishop 
of Illinois declared that the power to read must not be 
booked as education—the use which will be made of 
this power will show whether there is education or 
not. 

Just how to solve the problem has been the subject of 
very much thought, but no solution is apparent. Of a 
thousand children in the cities who learn to read a very 
large number will be demoralized by reading ; yet it is 
believed that a larger part of that thousand would be 
worse off in many ways if they could not read. This 
shows that while evil comes from it, it is not in the pos- 
session, but the use of the new power. 

Shall the child be taught to read? Most certainly, 
with all the risks that flow from it. Life itself is full of 
risks ; sometimes when a child is dead we say it is best, 
and echo Longfellow’s words, “ free from temptation.” 
All movement of the child when it leaves the mother’s 
arms are attended with risks. There is risk in obtain- 
ing an education. Many a young man has gone from a 
peaceful home to a college and ever after buffeted with 
tempests and trials growing out of the new life entered 
though the gate of his education. There is risk learn- 
ing to read—the power may be misused. 


A lawyer was asked concerning a young man in the 
same boarding house. He replied: “He will never 
amount to anything; he reads nothing but newspapers.” 
This was a quick but correct judgment. Here was a 
young man able to read and misusing his ability. News- 
papers have their place, not to be the sole reading of any 
one. 

Along, then, with the power to read there must be 
some judgment, some taste, some appetite pertaining to 
reading ; the young person is set afloat by the teacher 
in a sea of books and papers —what shall he do? It is of 
very little account that a teacher say you must not read 
this or that book, or you must read this or that ; yet it 
may help that certain great names are used. 

The Protestants are right in saying, Teach the child to 
read, let the hazards be what they may. The Catholics 
are right in saying, It is of paramount importance that 
there be the great central idea in the child’s mind— 
duty to God. The inherent guiding principles must be 
strengthened. If the child goes out into the world with 
the power to read, and does not care a snap whether he 
pleases the unseen yet surely knowing Creator, if he is 
conscienceless, if right and wrong are not distinguished 
clearly, the probability is that this new power will lead 
him to evil. This is by no means all that can be said ; 
the conclusion is that more than mere reading must be 
aimed at in teaching. 

> 


Mental Education. 


By CLEMENT FEZANDIE’. 
THE TRAINING OF THE MEMORY. 


Next to the judgment comes the memory, and this we 
do claim to educate in our schools, but how faulty our 
methods are will appear when we come to seriously con- 
sider the question. Memory, like all our other facul- 
ties, physical and mental, can be developed only by use, 
yet there is a proper and an improper use for it. Just 
as a boxer can by training develop his arms at the ex- 
pense of the rest of his body, so by memorizing pages 
of logarithmic tables we can develop the memory for 
figures at the expense of the memory for form or color. 
Real education consists in the symmetrical develop- 
went of all the powers of memory, not merely the mem- 
ory of sound by the repetition of passages of prose or 
poetry, not merely memory of form or color, not the 
memory of isolated facts, nor even the memory of gen- 
eral principles, it is something higher than any of these, 
and yet it includes them all. 

Memory depends upon two great factors, vivid and 
complete impressions and on repetition. The first may 
be called intellectual memory and the second rote mem- 
ory. The two are necessary to all human beings, what- 
ever their walk in life, but the first is the only one that 
requires education. The rote memory will develop it- 
self to a high degree without any assistance from the 
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teacher. Whatever a man’s business those things which 
he oftenest hears or sees will be best remembered, 
whether useful or detrimental, whether profound or 
stupid. Asa rule, however, this facility of memorizing 
by repetition is of great advantage to us. The techni- 
cal terms which we use daily are thus made familiar and 
we therefore unconsciously acquire the very knowledge 
we most need. Hence the rational way when there is 
any knowledge we wish achild to learn by rote is to 
compel him to use it frequently. Our school studies if 
properly arranged wili do this of themselves, but if not 
we must modify them so as to secure the result. Many 
teachers claim that arithmetical rules, axioms, and the 
multiplication table should be learned by rote, but it is 
a great mistake to teach them by senseless repetitions. 
Continued drill in multiplication, in arithmetical prob- 
lems, or in geometry, will secure a sounder and more val- 
uable memory of the tables, rules, and definitions than 
any amount of oral repetition which it must be remem- 
bered, will only impress the meaningless syllables on the 
child’s mind. 

Hence the training of the memory consists funda- 
mentally in securing vivid and complete impressions, 
and in afterwards requiring that the most important 
knowledge be frequently used by the child after it is 
once obtained. 

Few persons realize how incomplete and inaccurate 
our memory really is. Let any one shut his eyes and at- 
tempt to draw or describe the appearance of his own 
parlor or the face of a dear friend, and unless an artist 
whose memory of form has been developed by his art, 
the chances are great that he will make a complete 
botch of it ; the reason being usually that his first impres- 
sions were not vivid or complete. Training of the ob- 
servation and of the judgment are therefore necessary 
for the proper training of the memory. 

Moreover we must remember that a striking feature 
in an object will always command our attention, and 
hence will be better remembered. For this reason in 
training the memory of children those objects which 
present strong contrasts and striking features should 
first be used. Memory is moreover dependent upon the 
amount of interest aroused in the subject. A child will 
not readily forget that Christmas is coming, nor, for 
that matter, that examinations are at hand. Fear as 
well as pleasure aids the memory ; hence, whatever is 
to be remembered should be put in an interesting form. 
Finally sequence, or association of some sort, greatly 
helps the memory. It is much more easy to remember 
a long passage in prose than the same number of dis- 
connected syllables having no meaning whatever. One 
word suggests the other, and one thought the following. 
Hence it is that while it is difficult to memorize a long 
proposition in geometry if not understood, it becomes 
no task whatever to repeat it if the fundamental ideas 
are thoroughly comprehended. 

From what precedes it will be seen that the commit- 
ting to memory of prose or poetry has but little if any 
real educational value. It does not train the memory, 
at least not to any appreciable extent. It may be and 
is very useful for declamatory purposes, as recitation 
of any kind serves to give the scholar self-confidence, 
but this properly belongs to moral education and it 
would therefore be out of place to dwell upon it here 

In conclusion, therefore, I would repeat that the fac- 
ulty of memory should be trained by securing vivid and 
complete impressions, and that the child should be fre- 
quently made to reproduce these impressions afterwards 
in different ways, especially by drawing from memory 
objects he has seen, and by describing them orally or 
in writing. Drawing and composition are the great aids 
to memory as they are to the observation, and hence 
should be given a prominent place in every school and 
college curriculum, but it must be understood that the 
drawings and descriptions must be from nature, not 
meaningless straight lines or curves, copies of pictures, 
or compilations from an encyclopedia. 

I have not mentioned the fact that good health and a 
restful state of mind and body are necessary for repro- 
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ducing the impressions made on the memory. Physica] 
education, as we have seen, underlies all others, and, if 
improperly attended to, the mental and moral faculties 
must of necessity suffer. 


THE TRAINING OF THE REASON, 


Reasoning may be said to consist in the distinguish. 
ing of likenesses. We see an object er an idea and we 
instinctively group it with another set of objects or of 
ideas already known. It is in other words merely a 
form of judgment, but one that presupposes memory of 
a certain number of objects or ideas already under. 
stood. It is therefore obvious that the reasoning facul- 
ties cannot be properly trained unless both the judg. 
ment and the memory are efficient. 

The majority of our schools to-day claim to teach 
reasoning, but alas, the results are far from satisfactory. 
Whether we look at our newspapers, our magazines, the 
methods of our business men, the laws of our govern- 
ment ; no matter in what direction we turn our eyes, 
we are struck by the utter lack of logic displayed in 
carrying out the simplest processes. Sophistries of all 
kinds are current, not only among the uneducated 
classes, where it is natural to look for a deficiency or 
reasoning, but among those who have received the bene- 
fits of a college education. 

The reason is one of the most important mental 
powers to cultivate from its value as a tool. Train the 
memory and you teach a child to remember the facts it 
has learned. Train the reason, and for every fact it 
learns, there will be hundreds of thousands of correi- 
ated facts which it learns at the same time, since they 
can all be deduced from the one fact known. Hence 
its importance cannot be over-estimated, although you 
will continually find teachers who claim they haven't 
time to train the reason; “it takes too long” they 
imagine that they are promoting the child’s welfare by 
spending the time that should be employed in teaching 
reasoning to other matters. They think it more desir- 
able to force the child through a given text-book in 
any manner, than to spend the necessary time in edu- 
cating the mental faculties. They are as foolish as the 
man who starts out on a long journey with insufficient 
money, instead of waiting to secure ample capital. The 
start is sooner made, but when his funds give out he 
comes to a standstill and has the discomforture of see- 
ing his wiser friends, who set out later, passing him in 
the race because they waited for better equipment. 

There are two great branches of science which may 
with profit be used for training the reason, namely, 
mathematics and natural science. Some principles of 
logic may also with advantage be taught. 

Reasoning is not a complicated matter after the 
pupil has grasped the fact that everything has a cause, 
and that like causes produce like results. Almost the 
entire subject of arithmetic can be reduced to the sim- 
ple reasoning employed in the reduction to unity. A 
scholar who can reason: “If six apples cost twelve 
cents, then one apple will cost one-sixth of twelve 
cents, or two cents; and four apples will cost four 
times as much, or eight cents;” such a_ scholar, 
thoroughly understanding this formula, can reason out 
all examples in proportion, in percentage, in interest, 
etc., etc., etc. In short, he will be able tosolve almost 
any problem in arithmetic. 

But while a knowledge of this elementary reasoning 
thus simplifies in a marvelous manner the whole subject 
of arithmetic, it follows as a natural consequence that 
arithmetic is too simple a subject to properly train the 
reasoning faculties. It does excellent work in this 
direction, but it requires the assistance of other studies. 
Algebra is better because the reasoning is there more 
involved, and geometry is probably best of all, as it not 
only deals with tangible facts, easily verifiable, but 
there is considerable variety in the methods of proving 
propositions, and often great complexity in the reason- 
ing processes involved. ; 

The natural sciences are also of great importance !0 
the training of the reasoning, and experimental chem- 
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istry and physics are both to be highly commended, the 
scholar making his own inductions and deductions, and 
putting his conclusions toa practical .test as easily as 
with mathematics, and with results that are almost as 
tangible. Botany, too, is valuable in this direction as 
are also the other natural sciences, but none probably 
equal experimental chemistry and physics. 

There is, however, one fact which must always be 
borne in mind ; it is that you cannot teach a child rea- 
soning by telling him the reason for things. I often 
hear teachers complain that they repeat a reasoning 
process twenty times toa child without his understand- 
ing it. They might repeat it a thousand times with no 
better result. The child may perhaps memorize the 
words, but he will not understand the idea. He must 
reason things out for himself if he is really to under- 
stand the process. Theaverage child can readily learn 
how to multiply one number by another without any 
aid whatever from his teacher, if he first understands 
our system of numeration. Likewise he can discover 
for himself how to add, subtract, divide, or multiply 
fractions without any rule or formula of reasoning, if 
he thoroughly understands what goes before. After he 
has thus actually discovered the method for himself, he 
will readily understand the reason for it, because he 
must have already unconsciously used some form of 
reasoning to arrive at his conclusions. 

Before leaving this subject, I would urge upon all 
teachers the paramount importance of a proper train- 
ing of the reasoning powers. It takes time, patience, 
and knowledge, to properly develop them in the child, 
but the result is worth many times the effort, for the 
result is nothing more nor less than the production of 
intelligent men and women, implying the progess of the 
whole human race; surely, such an end is worth striv- 


ing for ! 


¥ 
Having Fixed Principles. 


By W. W. PERKINS. 
A SCHOOL-ROOM INCIDENT. 


The pupils had gone out at recess, and I had raiseda 
window and stood by it to get some fresh air and to 
enjoy also the sport that was in progress. I noticed two 
boys were standing at the entrance to the grounds, 
and that some sort of acrisis had come. I knew by 
the attitude of each that the conversation was by no 
means friendly. Each was about the same age and 
strength ; but they greatly differed morally. Henry 
was a good student and well brought up ; George had 
better native abilities, but he relied on them too much 
and not on industry. There was nothing really bad 
about him, but I felt he had not yet come to live in ac- 
cordance with fixed principles. 

There was a doubling of fists by George, there was a 
firm standing up by Henry, and I feared there would be 
a fight, but the bell rang and they started slowly along 
to the door, each watching the other; they came in last 
and I could see each had been in an excited state of 
mind. What wasI todo? What was best? Just then 
a pupil came to my desk and I made him sit down and 
in a low tone asked him what was the trouble between 
Henry and George. He promised to find out. On his 
return he gave me an insight of the incident at the 
gate. 

A slight difficulty had arisen between them about a 
base-ball bat, and George had said, “I have a good 
mind to give you a licking.” Henry said, “You have 
to spell able first.” George said, “Oh, you daren't 
fight me ”"— 

At this point I interrupted my informant and cailed 
the two boys forward. I wanted them to know I did 
not consider them as criminals at all, that I simply 
wanted to know what was going on. I did all I could 
to encourage them to talk. I wanted the school to 
hear the conversation because I could make use of it as 
a lesson. George began : 
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“Well, you see I had a bat, and lent it to Henry ; his 
brother got it and let it get wet and I didn’t think that 
was fair ; and we got to talking about it. But it is of 
no consequence ; it will be as good as ever when it gets 
dry. I don’t care anything about it, I can buy an- 
other.” 

“But you offered to fight Henry?” 

“Yes, I ’spose I was rather mad.” 

All this time Henry had said nothing I knew he was 
a boy of good principles and averse to scuffling and 
brawls ; so I turned to him. 

“ You were ready for a fight, were you, Henry ?” 

“ No, sir, I wouldn’t fight, and George knows it.” 

‘‘How is that? Why not fight? You are not afraid 
of George ; you are as strong as he is.” 

“It isn’t that—I made up my mind not to fight.” 
Here some tears fell and I could see he was much agi- 
tated. “My mother doesn’t want me to fight, and I 
promised her I wouldn’t.” 

This gave me a better view of the case. He was one 
of two sons ; the family was one of excellent standing; 
his mother evidently felt that Henry must be placed on 
a higher platform than the ordinary boys of the 
town. 

“Scholars, here is a most interesting condition of 
things. George don’t care a cent about the bat, but 
would fight about it for all that; Henry has been for- 
bidden to fight, and has promised not to fight, and yet 
had too much spirit to tell George this. So that they 
came near having a collision. Now we must learn 
something from this. 

I think George was wrong to “stump” Henry, as it 
were ; I don’t think he ought to have done it. Many a 
quarrel comes from this “stumping.” I hope it will not 
be done in this school. There are lots of ways to en- 
joy oneself without doing it. And he kept on picking 
away at Henry when, as he says, the bat was of little 
account—I don’t like that. George must struggle 
against that; a great deal of trouble comes from 
“picking old sores” as my grandfather used to 
say. 

Now Henry has taken a noble stand, and he will be 
paid for that all his life. The Bible says, “Children 
obey your parents” in one place ; and in another it 
promises that those who honor their parents will live 
long. Not long ago a man was hanged for murder in 
Arkansas, and while in prison he often said, “ My mother 
told me when I was a boy that if I minded her I would 
live to be an old man; but I did not do it and ,now I 
see what she meant.” 

The foundation of success in life is laid when a boy 
determines to mind his mother. Some boys think it 
shows they are quite manly when they refuse to mind 
their mothers ; it is a greater mistake than to say that 
twice five makes eleven. George Washington was 
noted for minding his mother long after he became the 
pride of this country. 

I like the position Henry has taken. Every boy and 
every girl in this school and in this town that takes a 
position like that is sure to succeed. I once had a 
pupil of fine abilities; everybody thought he would 
make a smart man. I found he was very disobedient 
to his parents, and talked with him about it. But his 
wilfulness was deep-seated. He went off ona gunning 
expedition against the command of his mother,and was 
wounded and one of his legs had to be amputated. I 
never saw a boy succeed who did not mind his parents ; 
so that Henry has taken a right position. He may be 
laughed at, but he is right and can stand that. 

Iam glad, boys, that you have told me about this mat- 
ter ; we are all interested in each other. George means 
well, but he has not got his principles firmly fixed yet. 
He does not want to be a noisy “rough;” of course 
not, but he thinks it is very good style to fight if he is 
sure of beating the other fellow. I think the true planis 
not to fight unless you are set upon and likely to be 
hurt. After a good many years there will be no fight- 
ing in this world ; let us determine we will belong to 
the “ no-fighting ” class—the highest class. 
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Economics in Elementary Schools.” 


Political economists, in their zeal for scientific advance, have 
concentrated their attention upon technical discussions. They 
have dwelt upon disputed topics and have rejoiced in the discov- 
ery of new truth. But they have overlooked the more obvious ec- 
onomic laws and phenomena which are of general interest. Ec- 
onomic controversy at any particular time wages around certain 
points selected, not because they are really the points of public 
interest, but for reasons connected with the internal development 
of the science. The makers of text-books innocently suppose 
that this controversial literature is suitable material for their pur- 
pose, and the result is that the body of economic truth over which 
there is little or no controversy finds no adequate expression. 
The economic literature, in consequence of the absence of these 
leading ideas, is defective, and creates a false impression of the 
relation between the established and accepted facts of Political 
Economy and its disputed propositions. 

As iong as the text-books reflect the tone of the literature, there 
is small chance of. introducing economics into the schools unless 
this technical literature is avoided and a return made to those 
first principles which lie back of all discussions. These princi- 
ples are of so general a character and of so simple a nature that 
they enter naturally into the child’s world and can be illustrated 
by many striking examples based upon the experience of children. 
While the actions of the adult are much more complex than those 
of a child, the motives in the two cases are not as different as 
might be supposed. It is possible, therefore, to use the material 
of a child’s life to prepare him for the more intricate economic 
world with which he will become familiar when a man. 

It is generally conceded that the basis of political economy is 
found in the theory of utility. It is the aim of economics to dis- 
cover how to increase our utility and how to reduce our cost. 
We must know something about degrees of utility before we 
can determine what the value of commodities is, but the problem 
of value, vital as it is to us, has no interest for children, because 
their life is not a life of cost. The cost of articles consumed bv 
children is borne by parents or friends, and if they have acquired 
an interest in the cost of commodities, it is due to their environ- 
ment, or false notions of their teachers. I do not mean to deny 
that, as has been asserted by so many economists, the ideas of 
value and cost can be presented to the children in public schools, 
but I do say that other doctrines derived from the theory of util- 
ity are of much more importance to the children of public schools. 
and to adults as well. Weshould be much better off if we would 
—— first these fundamental ideas in our social life as well as 
in the life of our children, 


INITIAL AND FINAL UTILITY, 


It is important for children to understand the difference between 
the initial and the final utility of a given quantity of goods. The 
first portion of an article we consume gives us more pleasure than 
the second ; the second more than the third; and the third more 
than the fourth. In other words, we have a decreasing utility 
with each increase in the quantity of goods. Any one having 
four cups of coffee will recognize that the intensity of the pleas- 
ure from the first cup is greater than that from the last. As ma- 
tured persons we look on the problem of valuing commodities in 
this way. If I have four apples and lose one I lose, not the 
pleasure I get from the first apple, but the pleasure I get from 
the fourth. With the child, however, as in the brute world, the 
estimate is different. The child’s estimate of utility is based on 
his initial desire. He is thinking of the first pleasure he will get, 
and does not realize that if a part of what is before him is bee 
by some one else his loss is small. 

Let me illustrate by taking the case of a lion that has captured 
a deer. If another animal tries to take a portion of the spoil the 
lion resents the act because he does not realize that he can eat 
only a portion of it. He only recognizes that he has an intense 
desire for meat. He is not thinking of portions of food but of 
food as a unit. Our children act the same way. It 1s natural for 
them to think of commodity and not of portions of commodity. 
They can very easily he taught the difference between the two 
ways of estimating if the facts are presented in the right way. 
On all sides we can seehe injury to the child due to his failure 
to understand this difference. If he understood the fact that his 
interest lay in the final utility, and not in the initial utility, his 
conduct would be more generous and he would be willing to let 
some portions of each commodity g° to other persons. We have 
all seen children at table hungrily watching their elders served 
first, while they suffer as much as if they would receive nothing. 
This is an error in their reasoning, an error which can be cor- 
rected very soon if the proper facts are presented to them. They 
do not realize that one portion of a commodity is no more valua- 
ble to them than another portion and that a part can be given 
away without much loss. 

If one boy has apples to-day and another boy will have apples 





*From a paper by Professor Simon N, Patten, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, submitted to the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence. Published in full by the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia. 
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to-morrow, both will get more pleasure from the apples if one 
gives a part of his apples to the other than if each tried to eat all 
his own himself. If one has two apples and gets five units of 
pleasure out of the first and two units out of the second, he gets 
seven units of utility. Suppose he divides his apples with the boy 
who has none to-day but will have some to-morrow. The boy 
gives away the apple which would only give him two units of 
pleasure. The two boys would then have ten units of utility. On 
the morrow the process is reversed. We have the seven units of 
utility again transformed to ten units by the generous action of 
the other boy. By a careful education we can bring these impor- 
tant facts to the boy’s consciousness at a much earlier period 
than they would come if we neglect them and let him find them 


out for himself. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


¥ 
Sloyd as a Means of General 
Education.” 


By GUSTAF LARSSON. 

The word “sloyd” pronounced in Swedish “sléjd” is derived 
from an old adjective “slog,” meaning skilful. It was used in 
the writings of the fourteenth century, and always embodied the 
idea of planning and executing, and was applied to works of art, 
architecture, embroidery, etc. The word “slojd” has a long 
history, but this throws very little light on the subject of educa- 
tional manual training. The word expresses the idea of Jlan- 
ning and executing, and, as it has no equivalent in any language, 
it seems desirable to adopt it, as the word kindergarten has been. 
Casual observers have judged the sloyd by its outward expres- 
sion, z. ¢., the articles made, and have never gotten behind them 
to the vital fact that its value can only be estimated when one 
has a true knowledge of the needs of childhood, and how this 
work is arranged to meet these. The physical and mental capa- 
city of the child is first considered, and suitable provision is made 
for his putting forth the necessary effort to reach an end which 
he sees and desires. This careful provision is found in the pro- 
gressive exercises. An exercise in sloyd is a specific use ofa 
tool, involving a certain mental effort. The principle of correct 
progression has frequently been overlooked in the arrangement 
of manual training courses. A strict examination of the pre- 
vailing systems would prove many of the exercises to be of very 
little value in developing the child. 

Variety which is provided for many activities, must not be un- 
derstood to mean an incessant changing from one exercise to an- 
other, before the exercise has had time to produce a definite 
effect upon the child’s mind. This is a vital point. Each 
new exercise must be practiced only so long and so steadily as to 
impress upon the child a correct understanding of it. The exer- 
cise must be changed for another before it becomes mechanical, 
or habitual, calling for less effort. So soon as this happens, the 
exercise is no longer an adequate means of development. 

The opportunity for variety which sloyd affords must be stud- 
ied closely, such as: 1. Variety of exercise ; 2. Variety in arrange- 
ment of exercises; 3. Variety of objects made; 4. Variety of 
wood used; 5. Variety of physical labor ; 6. Variety of intellectu- 
al problems. : 

Sloyd offers occasion for free-hand work or modeling of solid 
forms. By confining the child to that kind of work which he 
continually tests by instruments, he grows dependent upon the 
testing tools, and comes to mistrust his eye and touch. This Is 
the reason for placing in a course objects having curved outlines 
which cannot be tested by instruments ; for by the eye and sense 
of touch alone must the pupil judge their correctness. Since the 
principle that the child shall have free-hand work is considered 
so important in sloyd, a proper tool for the work must be pro- 
vided, and of all tools, a knife, properly constructed, is found to 
best meet this need, because it is the most familiar, the simplest, 
and least mechanical. This tool makes the pupil from the begin- 
ning of his work feel the need of concentrating his thought upon 
the work in hand. This mental attitude, springing as it does 
from the very beginning of the sloyd work, is of immense educa- 
tional value; it teaches the child to think before acting. The 
knife, however, is not the only tool we use in modeling in wood. 
The plane, spoke, shave, gouge, and file are used in making the 
various exercises involved in form work. A distinction must be 
made between whittling and so called knife work. In whittling, 
the child uses his muscles freely in cutting away shavings, where- 
by his progress is made visible, and his judgment is kept alive in 
every movement. President Hall has called attention to the fact 
that the large groups of muscles controlling arms and trunk 
should be trained before the fine muscles of wrist, hand, and 
fingers. 

Furthermore, sloyd employs the making and using of working 
drawings, as a means of concise thought expression, and there- 
fore the pupils should make a working drawing of the model be- 
fore he begins to reproduce it, in order to show that he has the 
correct conception of it. In most cases the drawing should be 
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made by the pupil himself. However, a drawing not made by 
the pupil, and with which he is not familiar, should sometimes be 
used instead of his own, in order to teach him how to read the 
thoughts of others. A working drawing represents the object as 
it zs, and not as it Jooks, 

Sloyd cultivates the esthetic sense. The pupil is led to see 
and feel the simple beauty of proportion, of harmony of parts as 
well as grace of outline—those elements of beauty which should 
be found in the useful, as well as in the merely ornamental. This 
is another reason why sloyd attaches so much importance to the 
free-hand modeling in wood of solid forms. 

Every model should be of such form and proportion as a true 
artist would approve. 

Sloyd work is arranged so as to provide for a wholesome pro- 
portion between problems of thought and of tool work. 

Exercises requiring different thought may be produced by the 
same tool. Thus it will be seen that a rational system of manu- 
al training cannot be based upon the tools alone, but on the ex- 
ercises or the different problems to be produced by the tool. 
For example in planing, the attention is exercised in different 
ways when planing with the grain and across the grain, though 
the action of the plane is very similar. 

Sloyd constantly offers opportunity for the cultivation of habits 
of accuracy by the use of testing instruments, such as rule and 
try-square, and of thorough honesty by the pupil’s correction of 
his own mistakes. 

There is hardly another subject in the whole school course 
which offers such good and continuous occasions for enforcing 
habits of rectitude, or honesty, free from self-indulgence and 
self-deception, as sloyd work does by means of those never 
changing, never doubtful testing tools, the ruler and try-square. 
These two tools have been spoken of as emblems of moral recti- 
tude by which the child is led to see and feel what is really hon- 
est or straight according to his own conscience. 

It is an interesting observation, which every teacher of sloyd 
can make with his beginners, that the pupils will consider their 
work very good, if it varies one-eighth of an inch, and that it 
will be but a short time until they have grown critical enough to 
feel dissatisfied at an error of only one-sixteenth of an inch. 
And thus the habit of absolutely strict honesty will grow, in- 
creasing in intensity and clearness all the time. In the drawing 
which the pupil follows, the dimensions of all the parts are given, 
and a model is not considered correct unless it corresponds ex- 
actly with this standard. 

Another help to the development of thoroughness, honesty, 
and truth is that sloyd models are finished inside and outside 
with equal nicety. 

In order to assist the child in thus impartially judging his 
work, some teachers have the pupils write upon their finished 
work the dimensions they should have obtained, and also those 
they actually have. 

Sloyd pays special attention to physical development, and ex- 
cludes all harmful attitudes and movements. 

Experiments have been made aiming also at the equal devel- 
opment of the right and left hand, but, as yet, it has not been 
found to be practical, though we still insist upon the use of cer 
tain tools with either hand, namely : saws, planes, bits, etc. 

It was originally stated that sloyd was only adapted to smail 
classes or individual instruction, and all ideal instruction ought 
to be such. But since sloyd is needed for all children of certain 
grades in public schools, we have to do the best we can with 
large classes. I should recommend, however, that the maximum 
number be twenty. Since the sloyd course is so thoroughly 
graded it is as well, and better, adapted to class instruction than 
any other course of manual training, for all these kinds of man- 
ual training require that some individual attention be given to 
the pupils, 

It is frequently imagined that sloyd is a certain set of useful 
articles, advocated for its industrial value, or for the amusement 
which it affords the child. Both these conceptions are errone- 
ous. The question of the “useful model” has been carefully 
considered from a psychological point of view. The child must 
work for an end that is good and desirable to him, not merely so 
to those who are guiding him, for the training of the will de- 
pends on “the ideas of the end of the action and by a wivid 
feeling of the worth of that end.” A child cannot have “a 
vivid feeling of the worth” of articles that are of no use when 
completed. 

The model is selected by the teacher, in consideration of the 
Steps to be taken. It must be adapted to the age and condition 
of the child, and to the needs or requirements of the locality 
Where the school is established. 

As these exercises embodied in the sloyd series are based upon 
pedagogical principles, so the teaching of them must be ; there- 
fore, sloyd requires a trained teacher, and you will readily see 
thata mere artisan cannot fulfil these requirements. With all 
due respect to the artisan and his trade, 1 must say that cases 
are very rare where artisans are found possessed of sufficient 
psychological insight. Such insight forms the foundation of the 
work of the teacher, and the combination of this insight with the 
knowledge of the use of tools constitutes the true sloyd teacher. 
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The best sloyd teacher is one who has been thoroughly ac- 
quainted with common school studies, practically as well as the- 
oretically, and who has taken a complete course in sloyd training. 
His manual dexterity need by no means be equal to that of an 
expert mechanic. It is sufficient for him to understand and 
handle tools, understand the reasons for the exercise, execute ex- 
act work and to direct and supervise the work of his pupils. 

In my experience I find that it requires about five months, five 
hours a day, for a person who is already a teacher to satisfactor- 
ily complete a sloyd course. 

The value of a series of sloyd models can only be logically 
tested by a consideration of their fidelity to the fundamental 
principles of education, and capricious changes of models must 
be regarded with suspicion. It-is also evident that while no one 
series of models need be arbitrarily used, all adaptations which 
conform to the same principles will possess strong points of re- 
semblance. So long as the criticism of the complete object forms 
the basis of judgment, there will be as many systems as there 
are persons to make new models, and the educational value of 
manual training will suffer. Not until the motive and the sifinifi- 
cance of the progression of the exercises is understood, can the 
value of any system of work be estimated. 


Pa 
Small and Little. 


By CLARA MARSHALL, 

“* Mulieres atque infantes—wives and small children,’”’ trans- 
lated Ben Bolt from his much-bethumbed Cesar, and was going 
on glibly when suddenly brought to a halt by the schoolmaster. 

“What made the children small? Didn’t they get enough to 
eat?” 

After school the latter olfserved to a visitor who had been pres- 
ent at the recitation: 

“In trying to teach the boys Saxon in addition to Greek and 
Latin, I find that I have to impress it upon ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of them that the meaning of sma// is not young or 
immature, but undersized. And this is not to be wondered at, 
considering the way the word is misused by their elders. I dined 
last Saturday at the home of the youngster I corrected this morn- 
ing, and his tather, as he helped me to new potatoes, remarked that 
they belonged to a variety which grew to be very large if left in 
the ground but as they were much better eating when sma//, they 
were dug very early in the season. Now those roots, though they 
were no larger than turkey eggs, should never have been insulted 
by being called small potatoes which, as you probably know, is a 
term of opprobrium among country people. Little as they were, 
no doubt they were very large for their age. There are numbers 
of educated speakers, and even writers, who, while they would 
never confuse synonymes of Latin or Greek derivation, seem to 
have a supreme contempt for those of Saxon origin and without 
the slightest compunction will use interchangeably even such 
everyday words as smad/ and /ztt/e. A young lady who had just 
returned from some female collegiate institute where they teach, 
besides a long string of o/ogzes, as many different languages as 
were spoken by the Babel-builders, said to me the other day, as 
she pinned a half-blown rose in my button-hole, ‘ I have given you 
a small one as I know you do not like to be conspicuous.’ ‘My 
dear,’ said I (she used to sit on my knee when she was a child, so 
I felt privileged to dear her and correct her into the bargain), 
‘ You might as well call that kitten yonder a small cat, as a cloth 
of gold rose that has just begun to unfold its petals a small rose. 
Now if you had decorated me with picayune roses the adjective 
would have been perfectly proper.’ ‘Thank you for setting me 
right,’ said she with the sweetest smile in the world, ‘1 shall 
take care not to misuse the word in future.’ Ten minutes later I 
heard her say to another visitor that her father’s cottage was so 
small that they could not iavite so many city cousins as they 
wished to spend the summer with them. Now her father’s house 
is a very large cottage, though it could not possibly accommodate 
half so many guests as that very small Aofe/ at the foot of the 
mountain yonder. If it were only young society ladies who made 
such mistakes, we might listen to them with an eguam mentem, 
but with those who teach young ideas how to shoot, the case is 
different. Not long agoI took my little boy to Sunday-school, 
and there I heard the superintendent say tothe children: ‘When 
I was smai/ | used to think that, if 1 only had a big balloon, and 
knew how to manage it, I could find the way to Heaven.” Now 
that man mever was small. I have known him all his life, and 
well remember him at his baptism where he yelled like a wild In- 
dian when his mother handed him to the minister. He was then 
as large a six-months’-old baby as I ever saw in all my life; and 
when he was six years old he was as tall as his Uncle Jack, his 
mother’s dwart brother. Jack, aged twenty-five, was a very small 
man, so small that if he hadn't already been rich, he might have 
made a fortune by exhibiting himself in a dime museum, but his 
six-year-old nephew, just his height, was anything but a small 
boy. The more I have to do with the education of boys and girls, 
the more thoroughly convinced I am that to speak English cor- 
rectly requires not only some knowledge of Latin and Greek, but 
also a bowing acquaintance with “ Anglo-Saxon.” 
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Live Geography. Il. 
By CHARLES F., KING, 
JOURNEYS. 

(To the teacher.—Do not expect every pupil to remember all the facts 
given below. Write on the blackboard catch words to help the memory.) 

From Chattanooga to Atlanta the train follows closely the line 
of march taken by Sherman and his army in 1864. Thissection is 
very hilly and well covered with trees. As Sherman had to carry 
provisions for his great army and fight a strong army in front, 
no wonder that his march through the valleys and the woods and 
over the high hills was “very slow.” Atlanta has been rebuilt 
since Sherman’s army destroyed it in 1864. It is now a beauti- 
ful, active, prosperous, commercial, and industrial city of nearly 
70,000 inhabitants. As you ride into the city you see so many 
smoking chimneys, showing manufacturing establishments, and 
so much bustle and busy life, it seems more like a Western than 
a Southern city. Many of these mills are cotton mills, now so 
common in the South. The first ones were built in Atlanta. 

The people call themselves often the “ Chicago of the South,” 
and there is a reason for this, but the more common name given 
to the place is “ Gate City,” because she is the gateway to the 
fertile regions farther south. She has very clean, well paved 
streets, plenty of good drinking water, a perfect system of drain- 
age, an elevation of 1,100 feet, and pure air with an equable tem- 
perature. These conditions make her a very healthy city. From 
Atlanta to New Orleans the traveler rides much of the way 
through cotton fields. Alabama is called “the Cotton Planta- 
tion state.” Beyond Mobile and Alabama, and in Mississippi, 
the route is near the gulf, the rails being often laid on piles driv- 
en through the salt water into the deep mud. Mississippi is 
called “ the Bayou state.” At one place such a bridge is nearly 
30 miles long. 

New Orleans has half as many inhabitants as Boston, but it 
occupies almost as much space because every family lives in its 
own house. Even the poor creoles and negroes usually have 
their own individual homes each with garden and fence. The 
city lies between the lake and the river. The river is above it, 
and the lake only a little below it. The land is so level that the 
ridge is only eight or nine feet above the sea; hence drainage is 
a serious question. It can only be made effective by an immense 
outlay of money. The city is somewhat like Chicago in this re- 
spect. Open or surface drainage is common here and in many 
Southern cities. When a great shower pours out an abundance 
of rain it is a great blessing, for it fills the cisterns and floods the 
streets, washing out the gutters and cleaning them. True, at 
such times the streets are more or less filled with water, and 
people must ride home from the opera and school, or else wade 
here and there. But the people suffer all this with patience, re- 
membering the great good thereby accomplished. The city lies 
along the eastern bank of the Mississippi river, which here forms 
the letter S. The lower part of this letter makes a crescent, and 
here the city first developed. For this reason it is often called 
the ‘* Crescent City.” Canal St. then was the. limit of the city in 
its earlier days; it now is the great business street and divides 
the French quarter, on the northeast, from the American quarter, 
or New City, on the southwest. The streets run out from the 
river at right angles, and the cross streets follow the curvings of 











LOADING AND UNLOADING COTTON AT THE LEVEE, 


the river bank or levee. The levee, or river embankment, is 15 
feet wide, and 14 feet high; in and about the city for fifteen 
miles, it is built over for wharfage purposes. Owing to the ac- 
tion of the river they can have no slips or docks, so the ships tie 
up to the sides of the rivers or levees. Here the cargoes of cot- 
ton, sugar, molasses, and rice, coal and flour, are landed, distrib- 
uted, reshiped by foreign steamer or domestic railroad. The 
goods are moved entirely by negroes and mules. The latter are 
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extensively used in the South, almost exclusively in New Orleans 
A good mule costs as much or more than a horse, but it will do 
in its life three times as much work, and live on much less. The 
negroes manage them admirably. 

The French, creole, or old part of the town contains many 
old buildings of historic interest, and old houses, some of them 
built of adobe, many having lime washed facades or tiled roofs 
and inner courts. In this section most of the streets are narrow 
and bear French names, such as Baronne, Dauphine, Bourbon, 
Burgundy, Touloose, Orleans, Ursuline, etc. The people here 
are most of them poor, but almost every family has its own 





DJ 








STEAMERS AT THE LEVEE. 


house, even if small, with a little garden surrounded by a good 
fence to keep out the goats, dogs, and stray cows. The outer 
gate in the fence is usually kept shut, and frequently the bell for 
calling is found there. Many of these houses are only one-story 
high. New Orleans has thousands of single-story houses and 
very few double houses or blocks of houses. Flats and tene- 
ments have not yet apparently reached this place. 

On the American side of Canal street are many fine business 
blocks, the new court house, markets, churches, and squares. 
Lee’s circle is one of the fine open places containing a handsome 
monument to Gen. Lee. Beyond the business section are streets 
lined with beautiful homes, St. Charles Ave. and Prytania street 
being especially noted in this respect. The houses are mostly 
two-stories high, with double balconies or piazzas, surrounded 
by large gardens filled with tropical plants and flowers. Oran- 
ges, palms, and magnolia trees are as common as elms and 
maples in the North. In January the people may be seen on 
warm afternoons sitting on the balcony enjoying the breeze and 
the shade. The houses are nearly all built of wood, because 
brick or stone is too damp in so moist a climate. Most houses 
have an extensive L on the second story in which are made the 
rooms for the servants, each room opening upon the back bal- 
cony. 

All the buildings in this city are evidently built for a warm 
rather than a cold climate. The stories are each very high, the 
rooms very large with polished floors, the carpets are taken up 
in summer time because of the heat. The windows are large 
and come down to the floors ; each has heavy outside blinds that 
may be securely fastened on the inside so the windows can be 
open on the first floor during the night without fear of thieves. 
In the short winter the houses are heated by open fire-places. 
Furnaces are almost unknown in New Orleans. 

Rapid transit was formerly utilized through the aid of one- 
mule cars without a conductor. These ran on tracks laid in the 
center of the street under the trees. The mule cars are fast dis- 
appearing, and a splendid system of electric cars have come to 
take their placess The electric cars run at frequent intervals to 
all parts of the city—and every passenger has a seat. 

The lowness and dampness of the ground causes a trench or 
well two feet deep in many parts of the city to fill up at once 
with water. People do not naturally wish to put the bodies of 
their dear ones in a well, so they bury above ground instead of 
in the ground as is usual in most cities. These tombs or vaults 
above the ground are made of brick, marble, granite, or some 
other kind of stone. The “houses of the dead” are plain and 
humble, or large and very costly. After the coffin is put in its 
final resting place, the opening to the vault is sealed up. There 
is nothing disagreeable in visiting a cemetery. The Metoirie 
cemetery is one of the most beautiful burial places in the world. 
The tombs are all very costly, each of different design or ma- 
terial from the others, but all simple and appropriate. In the 
Jewish cemetery the graves are made in the ground. 

The journey from New Orleans to Jacksonville takes up half 
a day and a night. The train which is advertised to leave at !1 
A. M. moves slowly from the station at 11:30, but in some way 
reaches its destination on time, and both cities use central time. 
The route lies at first along the edge of the gulf. Water is seen 
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in abundance on the left as well as on the right. The fashiona- 
ble summer resorts are on the gulf not far from the Crescent 
City. Pass Christian is the most noted. Much of the land is 
low and swampy. Sub-soil in these states is red wherever a 
slight elevation is seen. In Northern Florida the land is much 
higher, hills are common, trees are hard pine. Jacksonville is a 
growing, pushing place of business. It is on the left bank of the 
St. Johns river, 22 miles from its mouth Bay street, the prin- 
cipal street is paved with hard bricks laid on edge. The soil 
here is very sandy, and the only good roads are those covered 








FORT MARION, ST. AUGUSTINE, 


with shells. A union station is soon to take the place of the 
two small and uncouth railroad depots. The latter word, depot, 
is generally used in the South. 

St. Augustine is a delightful place, small, neat, unique. The 
visitor leaves the train at a new and comfortable station, with a 
garden of tropical vegetation in front. He rides over a good 
road to his hotel on the plaza. His hotel is built of “ coqueria ” 
(a kind of shell limestone), in the Spanish or Moorish style. It 
may have cost $3,000,000, The charge for board may be five 
dollars or more per day, Both the exterior and interior of this 
modern, mammoth structure are works of art. A ride through 
St. George street, which is very narrow and contains many old 
buildings made of shell stone makes a pleasant contrast. “This 
leads to the city gate and Fort Marion. This fort was begun by 
the Spaniards with Indian slaves 240 years ago. It is in perfect 
preservation and gives the best idea of an ancient fortification to 
be foundin this country. It is surmounted bya moat and glacis. 
The moat can be flooded at high tide. The view of the river 
and islands from the top of the fort on a mild day, is one long to 
be remembered. ‘ 

The general color of the soil in Florida is white or gray ; in 
Georgia the red tinge is soon seen. This state of Georgia seems 
to be very enterprising to have good and well cultivated farms, 
to show more farm prosperity than some other states. The ne- 
groes live in better homes and have more land near their home 
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cultivated. Now and then a very enterprising village is seen 
like Waycross in a fruit farming section where New England 
thrift and enterprise were apparent. 

Savannah is a beautiful city, situated 40 feet above the river on 
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a bluff; it is high, dry, and well drained. The city has a clean 
appearance, the streets are wide with many trees lining them. 
Bay street is the business street where the cotton exchange 
stands, near the river. A fine view is obtained from the rear of 
this building of the river, the shipping, the islands opposite, and 
South Carolina some distance away. Bull street, named after a 
noted man, is ¢Ae street of the city, and the fashionable prom- 
enade. It contains several squares, many fine churches, and pub- 
lic buildings, and a new and elegant hotel called the De Soto. 
In one square is a monument to Gen. Green; in another one to 
Sergeant Jasper; in a third stands the Pulaski 

[4 monument. Still following Bull street the pe- 

ie q destrian soon reaches Forsyth park filled with 

a »| pines, palmettoes, magnolias, oleanders, roses, 
cacti, etc. The view here is quite tropical. 
The principal cemetery of the city is on the 
Thunderbolt Shell road, four miles from the 
above park It was once the plantation of a 
rich planter, and is justly famous for its aven- 
ues of live oaks, draped with Spanish moss. 
Business activity was the rule in all Southern 
states except in Charleston, S.C. This is a 
very interesting and quaint old city, but its 
streets were vacant and quiet, its old mule cars 
almost empty, and the sound of the hammer 
and saw only heard in two buildings, and one 
of these the new post-office. The earthquake 
must have indirectly greatly damaged the 
place. Meeting street and the Battery are the 
interesting drives in the city. From the latter 
can be seen the two rivers making the penin- 
sula on which the city is built and the harbor 
in which Fort Sumter stands. On meeting 
street is the great Central market where the 
tame buzzards collect to do scavenger work, 
and also the St. Michael’s church of the well- 
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known poem. 

Columbia, the state capital, is 500 feet higher than the last 
mentioned city. It has fine wide streets, very red sub soil, and 
an imposing state house. Cotton is extensively cultivated in this 
part of the state. Near the city, on the banks of the Congaree, 
this cotton is made into cloth in a huge mill run by electricity 
generated by the water power. 

Richmond is a favorite place with all visitors. Like Rome it 
is built on seven hills beside a river. The falls of the James 
river are very pretty as seen from Gamble’s Hill park, one of the 
seven hills. Belle Isle is a large island seen from this point. It 
was a place of confinement for federal prisoners during the war. 
Another hill near the center of the city contains Capitol square. 
In the State house is Houdon’s celebrated statue of Washington, 
and near by the equestrian statue of the Father of his Country, 
by Crawford. The latter is much more imposing on account of 
its greater size, and as it has around the base large bronze 
statues of Patrick Henry, Mason, Jefferson, Marshall, etc. There 
are other statues in the square, but the children will be more in- 
terested in the many tame gray squirrels which follow one about 
and eat from the hand. They have their nests in the boxes 
placed in the trees. 

Another interesting hill is the one a mile eastward of the last 
mentioned, and called Libby hill. Marshall park crowns it em- 
bellished with a Confederate monument. The view of Richmond 
and the river from this point is one never to forget. This city 
has become a very active manufacturing center. There are not 
only many tobacco factories from which the strong odor of the 
weed may be inhaled as one walks the streets, but iron works, 
machinery shops, etc. The large amount of business in the 
streets, at the hotels, at the Union station indicated growth and 
prosperity, suggesting Northern or Western bustle and enterprise. 
Another proof of this new life was seen in the many new streets 
in the western part of the city filled with fine mansions and pub- 
lic bulidings. 

(To the teacher.-- A \arge wall map of the United States 
should be used in the study of the cities mentioned in the jour- 
ney. Also an outline map on blackboard cloth where the route 
and locality of the cities can be traced. Encourage the pupils to 
bring in additional facts and pictures from every available 
source.) 


For the cuts illustrating Mr. Chas F. King's second article on * Live 
Geography,” we are indebted to Messrs, Lee & Shepard, of Boston, The 
illustrations are taken from the fourth book of the Picturesque Geographi- 
cal Readers, of which Mr. King is the author. 


» 


Next week’s JOURNAL will be a patriotic number in commemo- 
ration of the Battle of Lexington. A poem by Miss Edna Dean 
Proctor, and articles by General Henry B, Carrington, Dr. W. A 
Mowry, Supt. Alex. Hogg of Fort Worth, Texas, Mr. Frederi. 
Allison Tupper, of Quincy, Mass., and others, may be expectedc. 
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Copyright, 1895. 
Home-made Apparatus. VI. 


By Prof. Joun F. Woopuvu tt, Teachers’ College, New 
York City. 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


No. 31. Apparatus to Show that Liquid Pressure 
Increases with the Depth.—Three holes are bored in 
the side of a 32-ounce wide-mouthed bottle. Short tubes 
nearly closed at their ends are fitted into these holes, and 
caps are provided for these tubes according to the 
method described in No. I. To keep the water in this 
bottle at a constant level during the experiment, a 16- 
ounce narrow-mouthed bottle, whose neck has been cut 
off (No. I.), is filled with water and inverted over it. 











Cost, —32-0z. wide-mouthed bottle....... 17 cents 
16-0z. narrow-mouthed bottle..... 5 cents 
I eee en ee 3 cents 

25 cents 


No. 32. Apparatus to Show that the Increase of 
Liquid Pressure is Proportional to the Depth.—A 
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glass tube about twenty-two inches long is bent so that 
the long arm is about sixteen and the 
short arm about four inches long. Both 
ends are left open. The tube is fastened 
to a board-back, and a scale for measure- 
ment «is placed alongside of each arm. 
The whole is attached to a board base 
sufficiently broad to make it stand firmly. 
The base has an elevated margin, so as to 
form a tray to catch the mercury which 
may be spilled by accident. 

A little mercury is put in the tube first 
and afterwards water, alcohol, ether, or Fic 43. 
other liquid is added to the long arm. The liquid presses 
down the mercury in the long arm and forces it up in the 
short arm. Three readings are taken each time a charge 
of the liquid is added ; one giving the height above the 
base of the mercury in the short arm, one giving the 
height above the base of the mercury column in the long 
arm, and one giving the height above the base of the 
liquid column in the long arm. The second reading 
subtracted from the third gives the length of the column 
of water, or other liquid used, and the second reading 
subtracted from the first gives the length of the mercury 
column required to balance it. A column of mercury 
one inch high represents a pressure of about half a pound 
per square inch. It requires a column of water about 
13-7 inches high, and a column of alcohol about 17 inches 
high to give the same pressure. From such measurements 
the specific gravity of mercury and alcohol or other liquids 
is obtained. 
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The water-column is extended and enlarged by putting 
a rubber stopper into the small end of a common lamp- 
chimney and thrusting the end of the long arm of the 
glass tube through the hole in the stopper. Water is 
then poured into the chimney. In spite of the fact that 
the volume of water is so greatly increased, the pressure, 
measured as before, is found to be proportional to the 
depth alone. : 

By means of rubber tubing this pressure gauge may 
be connected with the spout of the bottle described in 
No. I. After all the air is dislodged from the tubes, the 
bottle may be raised and lowered to various positions, 
and measurements taken to show that the pressure of a 
liquid is proportional to the depth measured vertically, 
no matter what is the size or shape of the vessel contain- 
ing the liquid. 

By means of rubber tubing this pressure gauge is con- 
nected with gas-pipe, steam-pipe, water-pipe, or the lungs, 
and the pressure in terms of pounds per square inch de- 
termined. 

By means of rubber tubing a glass tube is connected 
with this pressure gauge, and the glass tube is dipped to 
various depths in various liquids to determine the buoy- 
ant force or upward pressure in liquids. By the same ex- 
periments we calculate the specific gravity also of 
various liquids. 


Cost,—Glass, wood, and mercury........ 10 cents, 


No. 33. Apparatus to Show that at Any Given 
Depth in a Liquid, the Pressure is the Same nos 

in All Directions.—Rubber cloth is tied 
water-tight over the bottom of a lamp chim- 
ney. Three glass tubes pass through the 
rubber stopper, each open at both ends. The 
lower ends of all are on the same level; one 
points downward, another sidewise, and the 
third upward. When a finger presses upon 
the rubber cloth the water rises to the same 
height in all the tubes. The tubes act as 
pressure gauges, and the height of the water- a 
column may be translated readily into pounds Fic. 44. 
pressure per square inch. 






Cee Rs x 0-05 nh sh iks nd eccnscecerses 4 cents 
Rubber stopper No. 7, with three holes.... 20 cents 
Nc atnceaskbreeeksendanes wes 5 cents 


_.ip chimney from Apparatus No. 12. 








29 cents 


No. 34. Apparatus for Illustrating Buoyancy and 
the Transmission of Pressure Through Liquids.—A 
small pill bottle about half full of water and half full of 
air is inverted in water in a lamp chimney. 
There is no cork in the vial. ‘The propor- 
tion of air to water in the vial is so carefully 
adjusted that the slightest change of pressure 
or temperature will cause it to sink or float. 
When a little pressure is exerted upon the 
rubber cloth or the rubber stopper of the 
chimney, the pressure is transmitted through 
the liquid to the air in the small vial, caus- 
ing it to contract, as is seen by the rising of 
the water in the small bottle. The air, now 
displacing less water, no longer buoys up 
the small bottle and it sinks. When the 
pressure is removed the air recovers again its original 
volume, demonstrating its elasticity. The weight of the 
water now displaced by the air and the glass of the small 
bottle being equal to or greater than the weight of the 
small bottle, it is again buoyed up. If the small bottle 
sinks at night when the room is cold it will rise during 
the day when the room is warm. 

Lamp chimney and rubber stopper from apparatus No. 12. 


¥ 


I have read with interest EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS and 
think it a very helpful magazine for teachers. It is admirably 
adapted for Teachers’ Reading Circles or any association dealing 
with educational subjects. A. H. DOUGLAS. 

Supt. of Schools, Logensport, Ind. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The most important attempt in the educational history 
of America to suggest a solution of some of the most 
perplexing of the disputed questions relating to the 
educational values of studies, is the recent report of Dr. 
W. T. Harris on “ The Correlation of Studies in Elemen- 
tary Schools.” 
by educational enthusiasts and students of pedagogics 
are evidence that points have been touched involving 
foundation principles. Ne better result could have been 
wished for. Discussion will be brought to face a subject 
upon which the whole structure and character of instruc- 


The severe criticisms showered upon it 


tion depends, on the fundamental idea of the elementary 
What chief consideration shall determine the 
course of study? ‘That is the question that will occupy 
the thought of the debaters, and there is hope that the 


school. 


different opinions that are struggling for supremacy will 
soon find points of contact and eventually lead to the 
establishment of a universal standard of educational 


values. 





It is of utmost importance that means should be ad- 
justed to ends in educational work. But before this can 
be done there must be a careful comparison of the ends 
themselves to determine their relative value and to find, 
if possible, the general principle which comprises them 
all and to which they are all to be subordinated. The 
difficulty of settling these various questions is particu- 
larly felt when an attempt is made to lay down a course 
of study for the guidance of the elementary schools of a 
whole country. No matter how much care and peda- 
gogical wisdom is exercised in the working out of such 
a plan, there is sure to be radical divergence of opinions 
as to its practicability and pedagogical soundness. The 
principal reason for this oft experienced failure of reach- 
ing a general agreement on this vital subject lies, it is 
believed, in the fact that there is as yet no final stand- 
ard of educational value, and that in consequence there 
is much doubt as to the purpose and fundamental idea 
of elementary school work. 


In next week’s issue of THE JOURNAL the fundamen- 
tal idea of the report of the “ Committee of Fifteen” as 
relating to the selection of studies for elementary 
schools will be more fully considered. It is thus ex- 
pressed by Dr. Harris: 


“Your committee understands by correlation of studies the 
selection and arrangement in orderly sequence of such objects of 
study as shall give the child an insight into the world that he lives 
in, and a command over its resources such as is obtained by a 
helpful co-operation with one’s fellows. In a word, the chief 
consideration to which all others are to be subordinated, in the 
opinion of your committee, is this requirement of the civilization 
into which the child is born, as determining not only what he 
shall study in school, but what habits and customs he shall be 
taught in the family before the school age arrives; as well as that 
he shall acquire a skilled acquaintance of some one of a definite 
series of trades, professions, or vocations in the years that follow 
school ; and, furthermore, that this question of the relation of the 
pupil to his civilization determines what political duties he shall 
assume and what religious faith or spiritual aspirations shall be 
adopted for the conduct of his life.” 





There is a-movement on foot in Brookline, Mass., that 
will commend itself to all teachers who are longing 
for a more harmonious co-operation of home and school. 
Plans are being devised whereby parents and teachers 
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can consult together on educational questions. It has 
been proposed to organize an education society in the 
near future. The Boston Daily Advertiser writes : “The 
special significance of the movement is the promise it 
gives of a new social era when the gulf between the 
school and the home shall be entirely bridged over ; 
when entire understanding and sympathy shall prevail ; 
when the physical conditions that surround the life of 
the child in the household and in the school-room shall 
receive studious attention : in short, when standards of 
quantity are rejected and only gwa/ity is considered, and 
the moral character aim is universally acknowledged to 
be the true one. As education comes to be recognized 
as the greatest of all social forces now at work for the 
elevation of mankind and is regarded as a life process, 
beginning with infancy and continuing to old age, then 
will the means and methods of education become vitalized 
and enriched and the school and the home will work to- 
gether in the utmost harmony.” 





It would be a good plan to organize an educational 
society in connection with every school. Many mothers 
would be glad to join if they could be convinced that 


the plan is intended to benefit their children. Let those 





Leading Events of the Week. 


Many police officers indicted by the special grand jury in New 
York city. Spain's missing cruiser, Reina Regente, found lying 
in shoal waters near the strait of Gibraltar. ——Great Britain de- 
mands reparation for the expulsion from Bluefields by Nicaragua 





of the British consular agent——Augusta and Columbus, Ga., 
visited by a destructive tornado.——Minister Muruaga, of Spain: 
sent home for reckless criticisms of Secretary Gresham.—— Death 


of Gen. Adam Badeau, the friend and literary assistant of Gen. 
Grant. A frenzied young Japanese attempts to kill Li Hung 
Chang; the wound is said not to be a fatal one. The Canadian 
ministry orders the province of Manitoba to provide separate 
schools for the Roman Catholics. ——After a terrible battle in Peru 
an armistice is arranged between the insurgents and the govern- 
ment troops. Sixty men killed by an explosion in a Wyoming 
mine.——A famine in Eastern Equatorial Africa——The treaty 
with Japan ratified by the United States——-Emperor William 
displeased at the action of the reichstag in refusing to congratu- 
late Bismarck on his birthday ——An official investigation of the 
sinking of the Z7/4e begun at Bremen. 











Truth relates this bright little school-room story: 

A little girl who was just beginning to spell was asked by her teacher to 
spell ‘‘ bee,” which she did, enunciating the letters very distinctly. Her 
teacher corrected her, saying: ‘ Jane, when you come to two letters just 
alike, as ‘ ee’ in bee, pronounce them ‘double-e,’ not separately.” A few 
days later she was called upon to read a line in the first reader which ran 
as follows: ‘Up, Up, Mary, thesunis high.” Mistress Jane studied over 
it a minute and then, partly remembering the rule that her teacher had given 
her, read: ‘‘ Double up, Mary the sun is high.” 

THE JOURNAL recently reterred to the unfairness of the bill 
now before the Illinois legislature debarring married women from 
teaching in the public schools of any city in the state having a pop- 
ulation of more than 100,000 inhabitants. The measure 1s main- 
ly directed against Chicago which employs a number of married 
women as teachers. The people appear to be stirred up and the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, the Trade and Labor assembly, 
and the Civic Federation of Chicago have joined in a strong pro- 
test against it. The petition being circulated by these organizations 
condemns the proposed law as “ class legislation ; as an act of in- 
justice to the rights of women; as setting aside the merit system, 
which alone should prevail in the employing of public school 
teachers ; as taking away that discretionary power that is now used 
by the board of education, and because of the illogic and absurd- 
ness of the measure,” 
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THE JOURNAL has frequently shown that it is a serious mistake 
for a state to go into the school book publishing business. The 
Washington legislature has a number of members who seem bound 
to learn the truth only at the expense of the state. The live 
teachers of that young state should join hands with State Supt. 
Bean and stir up public sentiment against the pending bill. The 
Tacoma Ledger writes: 

** It cannot be expected that this state would have any better success in 
publishing school books than California has had, where it has proveda very 
costly and unsatisfactory experiment. Supt. Bean says in his report that if 
California had invested at 8 per cent. the money spent in the manufacture 
of school books, the state could buy with the annual income all the books 
used in the schools and furnish them free to the pupils, and get better 
books. In the state of Indiana, where expenses of publication are from 50 
to 75 per cent. lower than here, the experiment has been equally unsatisfac— 
tory.” 


Bridgeport, Conn., has been given the opportunity to secure a 
state normal school. But the legislature's gift is accompanied by 
the proviso that the city shall furnish the state board with suitable 
school rooms. The local committee very naturally wants an in- 
terpretation of what is meant by “suitable rooms.” As no sat- 
isftactory answer has been given there is doubt whether Bridge- 
port will care to take the school upon which it appears to look as 
a present of the Danae, It is reported that in New Haven the 
senior class in the normal school numbers over 50, and the state 
has already asked for over 30 rooms. If the class increases in 
number the demand for rooms will increase. Bridgeport is look- 
ing on and wonders how many rooms a normal school must have 
to be “suitably” equipped. The state should either keep the 
school on its own hands and maintain it at its own expense or else 
leave the control to the local school committee. This is the only 
fair solution of the difficulty. 


_ Portland, Me., still adheres to the antiquated plan of appointing 
its superintendent annually. Supt. F. E. C. Robbins who was re- 
cently re-elected has amply shown his ability to successfully man- 
age the public school interests of the city. Why not appoint him 
fora longer term? The annual election has been condemned 
long ago by all fair-minded people, as demeaning and showing 
lack of confidence. Portland should wake up and revise its school 
code to be in harmony with modern educational demands. 


Mr. William P. Hayward, who has been principal of a grammar 
school in North Salem. Mass., nearly 40 vears, has tendered his 
resignation, to take effect with the close of this month. The 
school committee adopted a resolution expressing its confidence 
and esteem and its appreciation of his work. 


The bill introduced into the Wisconsin legislature some time ago 
providing that teachers must be at least 18 years of age in order 
to secure a certificate is certainly a wise measure and should be 
adopted. It seems incredible that so much talk should be wasted 
in arguing so simple a question. 


Brooklyn school boys learn object lessons out of school as well 
as in. The recent strikes have taught them methods of resistance 
to unlawful oppressions. Home work in primary grades has re- 
cently been prohibited. It did not take the small boys long to 
learn this and in some places where the exaction was continued 
strikes were organized. The dutiful who continued to fulfil the 
requirement were called “scabs” and bullied by the strikers. 
Their written exercises were taken away from them on the street 
and they were belabored with knotted handkerchiefs and even 
with stones tied in handkerchiefs. Some little fellows in one class, 
where it was the custom to mark excellent papers written in school 
with a gilt star and let the pupils take them home to show their 
parents, were despoiled of these papers, which were torn to shreds 
and their owners abused as “scabs.” Ina fourth-year class in 
No. 43, the following paper was drawn up and presented to the 
principal : 

To the Hon. Wm. B. Ridenour : 

In the course of human events it is to be 
considered that we the undersigned of room No. 22 Public School No. 43 
have discovered that it is not our capacity to do all the HOMEWORK and 
studying imposed upon us, 

Our motto is ‘‘ Rebellion to wrong is obediance to right.” 

The thing which aggravates us most is that most of the classes in the pub- 
lic schools of the City of Brooklyn including our school except our class are 
excluded from homework. 

Of course (we) the undersigned can get along well but it is for the sake 
of the majority. 

We remain respectfully 
Your obedient pupils 
Wm. Prensky 
Moses Freimark 
L. Blumberg. 


R’b’t. Schulman 
Otto Sessler 


The Seattle Post-Jntelligencer is right. Washington needs three 
good normal schools. The state is fully able to maintain that 
number. 


A Brooklyn teacher is quoted by the Zag/e as having said: 
“ We introduced vertical writiag into our school when the subject 
first attracted attention. We were delighted with it, but we have 
since proved it a failure. The penmanship of our school is ruined.” 
Whose fault was it? Certainly not that of the system. 
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There is much controversy over the location of Wisconsin's pro. 
posed new normal school. Lacrosse, Superior, and Chippewa 
Falls are leading in the fight for the prize. 


The Michigan assembly has at last passed the bill giving to Du. 
luth a normal school. No efforts should be spared to get the sen- 
ate to follow its example. Michigan has at present only one nor- 
mal school. 


The new illuminant acetylene is already being made in many 
school laboratories. It is the discovery of Prof.Wilson, of North 
Carolina, and was made accidently ; he had melted some lime and 
powdered coal in the electric arc and being disappointed threw it 
into a pail of water ; a gas arose and this was found to be a new 
illuminant. On further experimenting it was found that 40 parts 
by weight of lime or chalk and 24 parts of charcoal, coke, anth- 
racite or graphite, both in powderare the best. Upon heating and 
pouring on water a double decomposition takes place, the oxygen 
of the water takes the calcium, forming calcic oxide; the hydro- 
gen takes the carbon, forming acetylene, which is rated at 240 
candle power; its symbol is C2.H2. The cost of calcic carbide 
(from which acetylene is made) is estimated at about $15 a ton, 
Let any student who has experimented with the garlic flavored 
gas, report. 


A popular New York clergyman, wishing to found a kindergar- 
ten in connection with his church, engaged a young lady filled 
with the spirit and devoted to the methods of Froebel. She went 
to her work with enthusiasm and all seemed to be going well, 
when the clergyman expressed his dissatisfaction with her methods, 
saying that he saw nothing spiritual in the children’s flying around 
like birds or creeping like worms, “I thought,” said he, “ thata 
kindergarten was a place where children learned nice religious 
pieces. What I want is to have these children crammed full of 
religion.” 


The London Chronicle vouches for the truth of this story of 
the late Professor Blackie: His wife was talking with him of 
charity. ‘Ah yes, Hans,” she said, “ you have always been so 
fond of speaking of the three—Faith, Hope, and Charity—he 
agapé, as you called her.” The dying man, following the more 
accurate pronunciation of Greek which prevails in Scotland, gen- 
tly corrected the misplaced accent-. “agape, my dear.” And 
those were the last words which Professor Blackie uttered - a 
strikingly characteristic combination of his life-long ideas of 
kindliness and scholarship. 


There 1s much truth in these words from a letter in the Oswego, 
N. Y., Zzmes, though the writer (Is it Dr. Sheldon?) makes his 
charge a little too general and hides the fact that there are thou- 
sands of teachers, and not only ‘‘the most capable leaders,” who 
are moving in the right direction and have put their shoulders to 
the wheel to carry out the reforms to which he refers: 


‘* Many of our most valuab!e reforms have emanated from the people as 
opposed to the ‘school men.’ The wonderful change that has been made 
in methods of teaching in the last half century bas met with less opposition 
and more of positive encouragement from the patrons of the schools than 
from the teachers. The same is true in regard to the introduction of man- 
ual training into the public schools. The teachers and school officers have 
not yet ceased to oppose it, but the people approve of it. The very tendency 
of the teacher's work is to hold him to narrow lines of thought and keep 
him in a groove.” 


Referring to the address of Miss Sarah L. Arnold on “ Recent 
Improvements in Primary Work,” before the Cleveland meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence the writer says: 


‘* It was an admirable, off hand presentation of the improvements that are 
now going on in primary work. No one has a higher appreciation of the 
value of these charges or has done more to inaugurate and proruote them. 


A few years ago there were two Japanese girls in Vassar col- 
lege, Stematz Yamakowa, and Singhi Naghai, the former of 
whom is now the wife of Oyama, the Japanese minister of war. 
In speaking of them, a former classmate writes thus to the Chi- 
cago Post : 

‘*One of their pretty customs was the leaving of some dainty souvenir 
when making calls upon fellow-students. I possess now a pretty little 
Japanese paper-knite with the familiar cord and tassel, given me on such 
an occasion by Miss Yamakowa. ‘It is only a little thing,’ she said, * but 
I leave it to show my friendship for you.’ How she laughed when I told 
her I was going to call her Yokohama, instead of Yamakowa! * That is 
such a funny idea, and the similarity of the names never struck me before, 
she siid. Then, too, before me lies her picture ; it bears the signature - 
‘ With love, Stematz Yamakowa, Vassar, ’82,’ It is unmistakably a Jap- 
anese girl, but with fine, dark, wide-opened eyes —not almond-shaped like 
most of them—pretty, dark hair, and very intelligent expression. What 
added very much to her general appearance wasa good figure and carriage. 
Singhi used to hobble like the rest of them, but Stematz walked. How 
little did we imagine in those untried days the important role she was to 
fill fifteen years later! How fine, how impressive she was when she grad- 
uated in '82—and yet the simplicity of manner, the charming consideration 
of others in this young Japanese girl were characteristics which many 4 
proud descendant of generations of culture and civilization would do well 
to emulate. She was a faithful, conscientious student, and all her class- 
mates were pleased that she should graduate with a commencement honor. 
Her oration showed study and deep thought, and our Japanese girl was an 
interesting sight to look upon as she stood there in her exquisite American 
gown of wonderful Japanese fabric, speaking our mother tongue so grace~ 
fully and well.” 
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She is a woman of rare insight, wonderful executive power, and ability to 
express herself in a clear, logical and impressive way. A high appreciation 
of the valuable services she is rendering to the,improvement of the element- 
ary schools, of her noble, womanly, and intellectual qualities, her ability as 
an educator and a speaker were repeatedly manifested by the audience. She 
did herself great credit and won many new friends and admirers.” 


We are indebted to Mr. R. Snell, of Marmora. Ontario, for the 
following correction : 

“In THE JOURNAL of March 9, under ‘ Manitoba School Question ’ you 
speak of Mr, Laurier as premier of Canada. Mr. Laurier is leader of the 
Reform Party, in opposition. The premier is Sir Mackenzie Bowell of the 
Conservative Party.” 


Since THE JOURNAL took up the school board question there 
has been much discussion in the newspapers on the proper way 
of solving it. The public also is gradually waking up to the 
need of abolishing the political board. Are the teachers helping 
to spread the agitation? The Detroit Free Press in an editorial 
(March 11), on the absurdity of drawing party lines in the elec- 
tion of board members, says : 

“There is nothing necessarily partisan, and should not be, in the con- 
stitution of the school board ; and the day will sometime come, we venture 
to say, when this will be realized and acted upon, * * * Most of the 
wrangling, and a good deal of the corruption which have disgraced the 
board in the past few years have grown out of the distribution of patronage, 
and the endeavor to make it subserve some party purpose. It is inevitable, 
of course, that while party government continues to be recognized, there 
should be more or less of its evil results in our educational system as else- 
where; but there is no other department of the city government where 
there is so much to gain, and so little to lose, in eliminating partisanship 
altogether. There is, upon principle, no more reason why the inspectors 
should be chosen because they are Democrats or Republicans than there is 
why the teachers should be appointed on similar grounds.” 


A Plan of Classifying Pupils, 

(Supt. W. J. Shearer in a letter to the Pittsburg, Pa., Leader describes a 
very practical system of ‘‘grading” pupils. It is reprinted here in part. 
Superintendents, principals, and teachers in general will derive many valu- 
able suggestions from it.) 

All will agree that the children of any school differ in age, in 
acquirement, in aptitude, in physical endurance, in the power of 
attention, in home advantages, and in many other ways; yet the 
graded school of to-day would keep fifty pupils in intellectual lock- 
step, not only month after month, but year after year, for their 
whole school lives! For having subjected ali to a useless exam- 
ination they are promoted annually by companies. This being so, 
need we wonder that the iron-clad system of grading, which, re- 
gardless of all differences, would cast all minds in the same mold, 
and subject all to the same treatment for the same length of time, 
and test all in the same way, is objected to because it demands 
so much uniformity at every step, that the large majority of the pu- 
pils graduate too late to get a fair start in life. Is it any wonder, 
that, from all sides, there comes a demand for some plan of grad- 
ing which will be more pliant. 

Answers to letters of inquiry, statistics gathered, and visits to 
many of the leading cities, prove that the need of some reform in 
the manner of grading is everywhere felt, but what change should 
be made no one seems willing to say. 

The following changes, which can be made gradually in any 
system, without friction, have enabled us to secure an accurate 
classification of pupils into small classes, with but a short interval 
between the classes. This makes it possible for any pupil at any 
time to pass from his own class to the next higher division, when 
his work puts him ahead of his regular class. 

1. The examination as a test for promotion was abandoned. 
The pupil's ability to do the work of the next grade is not now de- 
termined by the time of year or by the result of an examination, 
but by the record made in his daily work as shown by his month- 
ly report. 

2. The pupil’s were graded carefully on their ability to do the 
work of each grade, and but one grade put in a room. 

3. As differences appeared, each room was subdivided into sev- 
eral small groups in essential studies. As no given amount of 
work was demanded in a certain time each group was allowed to 
go Just as fast as it could and should and no faster. 

Among the many beneficial results noted during the past two 

years may be mentioned the following : 
_ I, As the pupils are graded in classes of from ten to twenty 
instead of herded in classes of fifty, the teacher can come into 
close contact with each individual and secure from each one his 
best work. The attention of the class can be held, and the wants 
of each pupil stand out. 

2. Every child is touched with hope, as his advancement de- 
pends entirely on his ability and willingness to do the work and 
not on the time of year or the rest of the class. As soon as a pu- 
pil gets ahead of his class he is advanced to the next division, 
which is but a short distance ahead. 

3. Forty-three per cent. of the pupils in the schools of this city 
had passed to advanced work before the end of the first year’s 
inal, and had gained from one-third to three-fourths of a year’s 
work, The results this year will be even better, and most of the 
Pupils will gain from one to four years. 
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Teachers in Fiction and Other Topics. 

The Chicago Teachers’ Club struggled womanfully, at their 
March meeting, to stick to their text, viz., “‘ The Teacher in Fic- 
tion,” but the subject, which it must be admitted smacked a little 
of a literary society theme, seemed to be in danger of being side- 
tracked because of the intense interest manifested by the mem- 
bers in the burning questions which are now being considered 
by our legislature: Shall we pension our teachers? and, Ought 
married women hold positions in our public schools ? 

But to return to “ The Teacher in Fiction.” It seems that he 
or she is not satisfactorily portrayed, there is not enough of the 
romantic element in the school-teachers described by our roman- 
cers. To be sure some years ago the English governess in fiction 
was a person te be avoided as the deadly Upas tree, if the men 
of the story were to know any peace of mind, but take our every 
day teachers and the novelist of to-day fights shy of them when 
choosing heroes and heroines. 

Miss Rose Kavana’s paper on this subject drew attention to 
the unattractive part that teachers usually held in such literature 
and emphasized her point by referring to Dickens’ famous peda- 
gogues. 

It does seem a little hard that our story tellers have passed 
the ladies of this profession by so resolutely. ‘There is hardly a 
profession followed by women but what has had its due share of 
attention. Typewriters are proverbial for their charm in fiction ; 
artists, doctresses, nurses, shop girls, factory girls, “ pale seam- 
stresses’ not even omitting the “ blanchisseuse fin’’ which was 
Trilby’s original vocation (if one dare mention poor Trilby !) well, 
they have all had their day and are still having it while all that is 
hopelessly prosaic and often disagreeable is assigned to the 
teacher. Fiction writers have not yet seen the gentler, more lov- 
able side of the lives of the followers of this calling. They recog- 
nize only the dullness and routine and fail to grasp the poetic 
possibilities. 

But after all it doesn’t make such a great difference what the 
story writers say but it is of the most vital importance whether a 
woman may teach and be married, too. The bill as it now 
stands reads that ‘“‘The board of education in cities having a 
population exceeding 100,000 inhabitants shall have no right nor 
power to employ as teachers in the public schools, married wo- 
men,” In other words they can’t eat their cake and still have it, 
You cannot be married and enjoy the happiness of a family life 
and at the same time hold a position in our public schools, 

The Teachers’ club seem almost unanimous in favor of allow- 
ing married women to teach. Miss Friedberger, president of the 
club, said: 

“ The only thing to be taken into consideration is the capabii- 
ity of the teacher, Some of our best teachers are married wo- 
men. In fact, the mother makes the most efficient teacher be 
cause she understands and sympathizes with child nature. I am 
opposed to the bill and believe it will never pass.” 

Miss Friedberger but voiced the general sentiment, it would 
seem. There is without doubt another side to the question, 
Can a woman attend to the duties which naturally devolve upon 
a wife and mother, attend to them conscientiously and at the 
same time perform the arduous labor which falls to the teacher in 
the public school of this or any other city? That there are cases 
where it is necessary for the wife to be the breadwinner must be 
taken into consideration. They manage it very well in St. Louis, 
where if it be proven that the husband cannot maintain his fam- 
ily the wife is then allowed to teach. 

Another strong argument brought up in the course of the dis- 
cussion was that if you compel women to relinquish their work 
because of marriage it will take away from the dignity of the 
profession by merely making it an employment which shall serve 
as a makeshift until they marry. Unless all women teachers take 
vows of celebacy they will be certain that their careers will be 
cut short in the event of marriage. Then women who desire to 
make this a life work will, in a large number of cases, direct their 
energies in other channels. 

It is a very perplexing question all around, and no one wishes 
to empower the legislature to do anything which might tend to 
belittle this noble calling, but all the same one can’t help but feel 
sorry for the children and husband of the woman in public life. 
The family usually boards or lives with “ her folks” and there is 
a general “dearth of woman’s nursing ”’ in such a household. 

And then the other question, Shall we pension our teachers ? 
Representatives of the club reported on their recent trip to 
Springfield, having been sent there in the interests of the bill. 

The delegates had had a “perfectly lovely time,” and were 
most enthusiastic in praise of the treatment they received at the 
hands of the members of the house. 

Everyone, they declared, favored the bill which provides for an 
allowance of half the regular salary to faithful ones who have 
served twenty years. 

The ladies were particularly confident of success, but then there 
is no certainty about things political. 

What does it avail if the wily solons dd whisper soft nothings 
in the willing ears of our envoys as the Irishman said, “‘a politi- 
cian is always ready to cut your ‘troat’ behind your back,” a 
fact which our teachers may be sadly forced to realize. 

Chicago. BLANCHE MACGAFFEY. 
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partment of science in the college at Lawrenceburg, New Jersey ; 
but soon returned to Salt Lake City, and in 1890 became super- 
intendent of the schools there. His first duty was to crystallize 
into a system the various schools of the place, and with an intel- 
ligent and earnest devotion he addressed himself to his work. 
At that time the school census included 4,500 pupils, the force of 
teachers being sixty. At the present time the enrollment js 
about 11,000 requiring a corps of 225 teachers. 

In the duties of his position, Supt. Millspaugh has shown abil- 
ity of high order, and has been remarkably successful. His pol- 
icy in the management of the sc hools under his charge, may be 
summed up in his own words. “The theory upon which the 
schools have been conducted is based upon ‘the idea that the 
schools should be free ; not free merely in the sense that tuition 
charges should be remitted, but in the much broader sense that 
every tangible obstacle which can prevent an enjoyment of their 
benefits should be removed; that they should be permeated by 
an atmosphere of attractiveness and good will, and that each 
child in them should be allowed such development of his powers 
as accords with nature’s designs for him. These are matters 
which must vitally effect an estimate of the influence which a 
school system exerts in a community. If in a large degree these 
conditions obtain, the schools are free ; if any one of them is con- 
spicuously absent, they can be free only in name.” W.S. W, 











J. F. Millspaugh Co-education has been tried at Cornell for more than twenty 

’ paug years. So successful has it proved at Cornell, and the other state 

Dr. J. F. Millspaugh, superintendent of the Salt Lake City universities, that many of the New England colleges have been 
schools, was born at Battle Creek, Michigan in 1855. Resolving forced to follow the example, although very cautiously. The 
to secure a thorough education, he spent two years in the high number of young women coming to Cornell has increased with 
school at Ann Arbor, and after graduating, entered the Univer- the great increase in the student body so that the accommodations 
sity of Michigan, completing the classical course in 1879. He _ in Sage Hall, the women’s dormitory, have long been insufficient. 
was principal of the high school at Frankfort, Indiana, for two The trustees have decided to enlarge the dormitory at an expense 
years, and on leaving this position, he returned to Michigan uni- of about $50,000, and the work will be begun early in the spring 
versity, where he accomplished two years’ work inone year. He in order to have it completed by September 1. The women's 
then attended the University of Pennsylvania, making the same gymnasium will be moved into the new portion of the hall, and 
record, and graduating in 1883. enlarged so as to accommedate a class of 75 at once. Leading 

After his graduation he was chosen superintendent of the — off from the gymnasium will be a wing, which will contain bath- 
Collegiate institute at Salt Lake City, where he remained seven rooms, dressing-rooms, and lockers. A plunge bath and other 
years. From Salt Lake City he went to take charge of the de- modern conveniences are included in the equipment. 
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Don’t join an Agency that simply 
R. Ralph Rasmussen ’ M * D. ’ recommends a teacher now and then ] 
° . ‘ for a ‘“‘catch advertisement,” but join 
Adjunct Professor of Obstetrics, an Agency that Makes a Business of 
recommending every worthy teacher 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. at every favorable opportunity | 
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For Large Manual and Circulars, address, 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


6034 Woodlawn Ave., CHICAGO, ILL 
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March 30, 1895 


Preliminary Program of the N. E. A. 


For the general sessions of the 34th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association of the United States, at Denver, 
Col., July 9-12, 1895, the following program has been announced ; 


(The proof is yet under supervision and minor changes may be looked 
for.) 
TUESDAY, JULY 9, AFTERNOON. 


Address : Place of Art in Education. (40 minutes). By Pres- 
ident James MacAlister, Drexel institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Address : The Next Step in the Education of the Indian. (20 
minutes). By Dr. W. N. Hailman, superintendent of Indian 
schools, Washington, D. C. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

President’s address: What Knowledge is of Most Worth? (40 
minutes). By Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia college, 
New York, N. Y. 

Demonstration of physical exercises suited to the school-room 
(with a class of children) (20 minutes). By Carl Betz, director 
of physical training, Kansas City, Mo. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY I0., MORNING. 


SYMPOSIUM: “ Co-ordination of Studies in Elementary 
Education.” 


1, The Principles Upon which Co-ordination Should Proceed. 
(30 minutes). By Pres. Charles De Garmo, Swarthmore college, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

2, What has been Accomplished in Co-ordination in the Field 
of Natural Science. (20 minutes). By Prof. Wilbur S. Jackson, 
Cook County normal school, Englewood, III. 

3. What has been Accomplished in Co-ordination in the Field 
of History and Literature. (20 minutes). By Charles A. Mc- 
Murry, Illinois Normal university, Normal, Ill. 

Discussion to be opened in ten-minute speeches by Prof, B. A. 
Hinsdale, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Edward D. 
Farrell, assistant superintendent of schools, New York, N. Y.; 
James L. Hughes, inspector of schools, Toronto, Canada. 

General discussion : 

Under the five-minute rule such opportunity as time will permit, will be 
afforded for general discussion. Persons desiring to speak must send their 
names in writing to the chair. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Address : Education According to Nature. (40 minutes.) By 
Chance. W. H. Payne, University of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn. 

Address: The Teacher as a Student. (20 minutes). By Dr. 
James M. Milne, State normal school, Oneonta, N. Y. 


THURSDAY, JULY 11, MORNING. 


Report of Committee on nominations, and election of officers. 

SYMPOSIUM: The Duty and Opportunity of the Schools in 
Promoting Patriotism and Good Citizenship. 

1. New Standards of Patriotic Citizenship. (20 minutes.) By 
George H. Martin, supervisor of schools, Boston. Mass. 

2. The Study of American History as a Training for Good 
Citizenship. (20 minutes). By D. B. Johnson, principal of the 
Winthrop training school, Columbia, S. C. 

3. The Ethical Element in Patriotism. (20 minutes). 
P, Marble, superintendent of schools, Omaha, Neb. 

Discussion to be opened in 10-minute speeches by W. C. War- 
field, superintendent of schools, Covington, Ky. 

C. B. Gilbert, superintendent of schools, St. Paul, Minn. 

William Richardson, superintendent of schools, Wichita, Kan. 


By A. 
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General discussion : 

Under the five-minute rule such opportunity as time will permit, will be 
afforded for a brief general discussion. Persons desiring to speak must 
send their names in writing to the chair, 

THURSDAY EVENING, 

Address: Effect of the Doctrine of Evolution upon Education- 
al Theory and Practice. By Prof. Joseph LeConte, University 
of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


FRIDAY, JULY 12, MORNING, 


SYMPOSIUM: The Instruction and Improvement of Teachers 
now at Work in the Schools. 

1. By Teachers’ Institutes (20 minutes). 
Olin, State university, Lawrence, Kan. 

2. By Teachers’ Classes. (20 minutes). 
Stanford university, Palo Alto, Cal. 

3. By Teachers’ Reading Circles. (20 minutes). L. H. Jones, 
superintendent of schools, Cleveland, O. 

Discussion to be opened in 10-minute speeches by Mrs. A. J. 
Peavey, state superintendent of public instruction. Denver, Col. 
Prin. James M. Green, state normal school, Trenton, N. J. N. 
C. Schaeffer, state superintendent of public instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. W. R. Kirk, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

General discussion : 

Under the five-minute rule such opportunity as time will permit, will be 
afforded for general discussion, Persons desiring to speak must send their 
names in writing to the chair. 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

Address: The Education of Public Opinion. (40 minutes). 
By Hamilton W. Mabie, editor of the Out/ook, New York, N. Y. 

Address: Educational Values. (20minutes). By Pres. James 
H. Baker, University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 


Prof. Arvin D, 


Prof. Earl Barnes, 





Teachers’ Associations. 


April 3-5.—North Nebraska Teachers’ Association at Norfolk. 
C. White, Wayne, president. 

April 3-5.—Northeast Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at Neenah, 

April 4-6.—Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association at South Bend. 

April 4. Southeastern Wisconsin Teachers Association, at the State Nor- 
mal school, Milwaukee. 

April 4-5.—Central Nebraska Teachers’ Association at Aurora. 
J. K. Stapleton, Lexington, sec’y. 

April 4-6.—Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association, at North Vernon, 
H. P. Leavenworth, Mt. Vernon, Ind., Pres’t. 

April 11-13.—Southwestern lowa Teachers’ Association at Council 
Bluffs. 

April 18-20.—Northeast Kansas Teachers’ Association at Kansas City. 

April 19-20 —Massachusetts Association of Classical and High School 
Teachers, Newtonville. 

April 20.—New England Conference of Educational Workers at Boston. 

April 26-27. - Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association at Joliet. 

April 26-27.—Western Nebraska Teachers’ Association at Sidney. 

May 3.—New England Normal Council at Boston. 

June 18-20.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association at Pertle Springs, 

June 27, 28, 29.—New York University Convocation at Albany, 

June 11.—State Teachers’ Association for Colored Teachers at Austin, 
Texas. Mr. A. J. Moore, Waco, Texas, president. 

July 1, 2, 3.—New York State Teachers’ Association at Syracuse. 

July 5-12.—National Educational Association at Denver, 

July 9-12.—American Institute of Instruction at Portland, Maine. 


Miss C, 


Supt. 





Do You Have Asthma ? 

If you do, you will be glad to hear that the Kola plant, found on the 
Congo river, West Africa, is reported a positive cure for the disease. The 
Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, have such faith in this 
new discovery, that they are sending out free by mail, large trial cases of 
Kola Compound to all sufferers from Asthma, who send their name and 
address on a postal card. Write to them. 
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ROLLING PARTITIONS. 


For dividing Class 
Rooms. 

Sound-proof 
and Air-tight. 


In Various Woods, 

Made also with 

Blackboard 
Surface. 


These partitions are 
a marvelous conve- 
nience, easily oper- 
ated, very durable, 
and do not get out of 
order. ; 
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ROLLING PARTITION, 


Atso WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 


THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. Composed of Wood blocks. cemented and 
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VENETIAN BLINDS 


in various kinds of wood. 


WITH BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 


teved to concrete foundation, forming a solid and immovable structure through which no dampness or foul air can penetrate and no disease germs or filth can 
€ secreted. Fire esisting, noiseless, and warm to the feet. Can be laid in a variety of patterns in different kinds of wood. Very handsome in appearance 


and everlasting 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer, 74 West 23rd Street, New York. 
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Summer Schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Martha’s Vineyard Summer School at Cottage City, 
Mass. Beginning July 8,continuing five weeks. Dr, W.A. Mowry, Hyde 
Park, Mass., President, 

Harvard University Summer School, beginning July 5. Address M. 
Chamberlain, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., Clerk of commit- 
tee. 


The Sauveur College of Languages and the Amherst Summer School at 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. Begins July 1, continuing six weeks. 
L. Sauveur, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres’t, W. L. Montague, M.A., Ph.D., Direc- 
tor and Manager. 

ILLINOIS,—Cook County Normal Summer School, Chicago (Englewood) 
Ill. Three weeks, July 15-Aug. 3. Wilber S. Jackman, manager, 6916 
Perry avenue, Chicago. 

New YorK.—The Mid-Summer School at Owego, N, Y., July 15-Aug. 
2. Address Geo. R. Winslow, Binghamton, N. Y. 


University of the City of New York. Summer courses will be given in a 
new building of the undergraduate college at University Heights, New 
York City, beginning July g-Aug. 17. (Mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology, experimental pyschology, theory and practice of teaching.) Henry 
M. McCracken, LL.D., Chancelior, L. J. Tompkins, Registrar. 

The National Summer School at Glens Falls, N. Y. Three weeks. Be- 
ginning Tuesday, July 16, 1895. Sherman Williams, Manager. 

MICHIGAN.—University of Michigan Summer School. July 8-Aug. 16. 
Address James H, Wade, Sec’y of University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

CONNECTICUT.—Connecticut Summer School for Teachers at Norwich 
July 8-26. Address Chas. D. Hine, Hartford, Sec’y. 

Iowa.—Des Moines Summer School of Methods, July g-Aug. 2. W. A. 
Crusinberry, manager. Drake University, Des Moines, slowa. 

Summer Latin School, Drake University. Nine weeks devoted exclusively 
to Latin. June 24-Aug. 23. C.O. Denny, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Oun1I0.—Summer School of Western Reserve University at Cleveland 
Jluy 1-27. Address Prof. H. E. Bourne, Station B, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Some Reasons 


Why Teachers Should Select the Nickel Plate Route for their Trip to Den- 
ver in July. 

1st.—Because it will have the Lowest Rates. 

2d.—Because it will give unexcelled service—which will include special 
trains, with through sleeping car to Denver, without change. Its dining 
cars and buffet service is unsurpassed, and its meal stations serve the best of 
meals at lowest rates. 

3d.—Because it will give you side trips to Chautauqua Lake and Niagara 
Falls without extra charge, on your return trip. 

4th.—Because it runs along the shores of beautiful Lake Erie with its 
cooling breezes and delightful scenery, passing through the famous ‘* Grape 
Belt” of Chautauqua and *‘ Gas Belt” of Indiana, the beautiful cities of 
Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, and Ft. Wayne, the Summer Resorts of Green 
Springs, and many other noted places. 

5th.—Because special efforts will be made by the Nickel Plate Road for 
the comfort, convenience, and pleasure of the Teachers on this trip; and 
its ow rates and excellent service should designate it as the Official Route. 

For all information call on the nearest ticket agent, or address F. J. 
Moore, General Agent, 23 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Remarkable Preservation 
is a characteristic of Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. Always 
the same; is prrfectly pure; entirely wholesome; free from substances 
foreign to pure milk. A perfect product accomplished by scientific pro- 
cess. 
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New Books. 


For those who wish a “sound eleme: elementary knowledge of phys- 
ics there is no question about the great value of the University 
Tutorial series. An examination of these books will show this to 
any one w ho is at all acquainted with the subject. For instance, 
in the first volume, A Text-Book of Sound, by Edmund Catch- 
pool, B.Sc., just issued, great pains has been taken by means of 
diagrams and verbal descriptions to convey a clear idea of how 
sound waves are disseminated. Vibratory motion in all its phases 
is explained and illustrated; then progressive undulation, veloc- 
ity of sound, interference, the ear and hearing, reflection of 
sound, vibrations of air in pipes, transverse undulation, etc., are 
considered. It has been the author's aim to present a clear pic- 
ture of the external physical processes which cause the sensa- 
tion of sound; mathematical symbols have been avoided as far 
as possible. Again he has kept before the reader the distinction 
between phrases which describe actual processes or conditions 
and phrases which, while they facilitate the prediction of real pro- 
cesses and real phenomena, do not themselves stand for any 
physical condition or event. Only those peculiarities of the sen- 
sation of sound are considered which throw light on the exter- 
nal physical processes that are taking place. ($1.00.) 

In the fourth volume of the same series the subject of Magne- 
tism and Electrictty has been treated, by R. Wallace Stewart, 
D.Se., with that carefulness and thoroughness which its great 
importance in this electrical age demands. While all the newest 
phases of the science are touched upon, the treatment of the sub- 
ject throughout is of a strictly elementary character, such as is 
required by students in the higher schools and the colleges. In 
the present edition induction has been more fully considered, and 
a brief sketch has been added of the more interesting facts con- 
nected with magnetic induction in iron. (W. B. Clive, 65 Fifth 
avenue, New York. $1.00.) 


The Pennsylvania Railroad 
AS THE ROUTE TO THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION AT DENVER. 

Aside from the fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad is the greatest rail- 
road in the world in point of mileage, capital invested, number of employes, 
annual revenue, terminal facilities, equipment, comfort, and safety, this 
great national highway passes, en route, to Denver, via either Chicago or 
St. Louis, through a country of greater historic, commercial and pictur- 
esque interest than any other. Princeton, Trenton, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburg, which was old ‘‘ Fort Duquesne,” re-echo with memories of the 
stirring events of our war for independence ; Chester, Lancaster, and Dau- 
phin counties have been made agricultural paradises by the Quakers, Men- 
onites, Amish, and Moravians, who still adhere to their 16th century dress 
and customs; Steelton, Johnstown, and Furnace and Coke-oven-chequered 
Allegheny county give practical illustrations of the workings of the Modern 
Philosopher’s Stone, by converting iron, coal and wood into gold; while 
the Delaware, the ‘‘ Island-gemmed ” Susquehanna, and the “ Beautiful 
Blue Juniata” rivers combine with the ‘* Horseshoe Curve,” ‘ Allegrippus 
Pass,” the ‘‘ Old Portage Road,” and the ‘*Packsaddle,” of the ever-chang- 
ing Allegheny Mountains, to make the j journey between the East and West 
like the dreams of a poet or an artist. 





A spring medicine is reeded by nearly everybody Hood's Sarsaparilla is 
the favorite. Try it. 





Colds 

Coughs and 
Bronchitis 
Cured by Taking 


YERS > 


A Cherry Pectoral 


Awarded - five M 
Medal and Diploma 
At World’s Fair. 


Use Ayer’s Hair Vigor for Color, 








ODELS «3 WEIGHTS” 18 To 25 POUNDS - 
EVERY NS ae FULLY GUARANTEED + CATALOGUE SENT For TWO CENT srane 


‘MONARCH CCLE (0: Mater 


* MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY’ LAKE @ HALSTED ST3 
RETAIL *“ SALESROQM 280! 
* EASTERN 4. WAREHOUSE - 97-99 READE ST., NEW YORK:>’ 





GANT THE?! nINest 


Drices*as. Td 100. 


ABASH AWE el 


PORTLAND + \ 
* SAN R FRANCISCO: + ) 
SALT LAKE CiTr: 3 
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THE UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES 


W. B. CLIVE, Publisher, LONDON 


AND 


NEW YORK. 


THE TUTORIAL PHYSICS. 


By R. WALLACE STEWART, D.Sc., Lond., First in First Class Honors in Physics at B.Sc., and E. Catchpool, B.Sc., 
Lond., qualified for the University Scholarship in Physics. In Four volumes: 


Vol. I. SOUND, TEXT-BOOK OF. 
B.Sc., Lecturer in Physics at University Tutorial College, and R. W. 
( Fust ready.) 


Vol. Ill. 


By E. CATCHPOOL, 


Questions. 


STEWART, D.Sc. $1.00. 


LIGHT, TEXT-BOOK OF. 


and Eleven Diagrams and Numerous Calculations and Examination 
By R, W. STEwWarT, D.Sc. 


With One Hundred 


$1.00. Second Edition. 


Vol. 1V. MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, TEXT- 


Vol. II. HEAT, TEXT-BOOK OF. rj ighty ia- 
With Eighty-one Dis BOOK OF. With One Hundred and Sixty Diagrams and numer- 
grams and numerous Calculations and Examination Questions, By ous Examples. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. $1.00. (Revised and en- 
R. W. STEWART, D.Sc. Lond. Second Edition. $1.00. larged.) Second Edition. 


HEAT AND LIGHT, ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF. 


With 141 Diagrams. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. Second Edition. $1.00. 





HEAT, ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF. 


STEWART, D Sc. Lond, 


By R. W. 


50 cents. 


Complete Descriptive List of Books, embracing Latin and Greek Classics, Translations, the English Language, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, and Science, mailed free on application. 


NEW YORK: 65 FIFTH AVENUE. 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


jn SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JANUARY i, (895. 
Assets, $15,653,366.60. Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. Surplus, $1,143,672.29. 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you. not an ‘* ESTIMATE” 
but a ‘‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
ppear in a Policy issued at your age. 


—18905 











I was born on the day of.. in the year 
My Name is 
EEE ee REE ON ES Me ERNE rere A PN aoe 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





6034 WoodlawnAv 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION’ *<nicaco 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3.700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 








FISK & 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, ®Y£®°T7,,2., 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.: 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.: 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ; 13t Third Street, Portland, Ore. ; 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Teter cocking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO. 
s€ wishing a change at "Id" : 
increased salary aos an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, cae | gg 











THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ®eziensne 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 


Business Ofhces: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


How to better himself financially 
is a question the teacher will often 
debate. A good plan is for him to 
write to Mr. Herbert S. Kellogg, 
Manager of the N. Y. Educational 
Bureau, No. 61 East Ninth St., N. Y. 
for advice. It will cost him nothing 
and may lead to a better position. 
Mr. Kellogg has successfully sup- 
plied a large number of teachers 
with good, paying positions. His 
careful selection brings him yearly 


|an increasing number of responsible 


positions to fill. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

tso Fitter Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New York City 


Teachers Wanted! recension coms wood. 


wn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreien Teachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers ts invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


PENNA’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Does rh. Til che States. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manacer, we are siveste wen advanced with this year’s registry. We 

¥) 6 will be callea upon to fill from 2000 to 3000 vacancies in the various 

(C) 205 N. 7th Street, grades and need a large number of competent teachers. Register 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


211i Wabash Avenue, 
CHICACO ILL. 
Established 1887. Teachers located in ’94, 376. Vacancies direct from employers, 
Teachers personaliy recommended. New circulars give full information. 
Cc, J. ALBERT, Manager. 


Assists 











Address 





wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grammar and High 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address at once NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU, Roserr L. Myers, Manager, 
(rtth year.) HARRISBURG, PA. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
An Agency influence, If it merely hears 
of vacancies and 


is something, but if it 
tells you about them that is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
$3 East 14TH Street, N, Y. 
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DRY GOODS. 





Wash Dress Fabrics, 


Our Spring importations of these Fabrics 
represent the Highest Novelties of French 
and Scotch manufacture. Particular at- 
tention is invited to our exclusive Selec- 
tions in 


PRINTED ORGANDIES, 
PRINTED BATISTES, 
PRINTED SWISS, 
PRINTED DIMITIES. 


These are unusually attractive 
novelty of color and design. 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS. 


An extensive assortment of this season’s 
most desirable novelties, also a large 
variety of the staple Plaids, Checks, and 
Stripes. 


in the 


TEVIOT SUITING. 


A handsome new fabric. Pre-eminently 
an Ideal Costume Cloth, adapted to out- 
door wear. 

Colored Dress Linens and Colored Linen 
Ducks of the best qualities in choice 
colors, including Natural Ecru, Tan, Marine, 
Navy, Pink, Sky, Nile, and Cardinal. 


James McCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY & llth STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Cinold 
Constable & Co. 


Spring Novelties. 


COTTON DRESS FABRIC. 


“DAVID AND JOHN ANDERSON’S ” 


celebrated 


ZEPHYRS. 


Plain, Check, Stripe and Plaid. 


Plain and Fancy Piques. 
Printed Dimities. 


Crepes, Crepons, 
Plisse Fabrics, 
Striped Batistes. 


Printed Organdies. 
White & Col’d Dotted Swiss. 


MWroadwary & 19th St 


NEW YORK. 








New Books. 


It is often said that the church fails 
largely in its work by not getting close 


enough to the life of to-day. There is un-| ' 


doubtedly much truth in this complaint. 
Many clergymen feel it and some of the 
most advanced thinkers are trying to bring 
about a change. Among these is Rev. 
Geo. D. Herron, D.D., professor of applied 
Christianity at Grinnell college, Iowa, the 
author of a volume called The Christian 
State: A Polttical Vision of Christ. Un- 
der our imperfect social and political sys- 
tem the regeneration of the individual can 
go on; still the author claims that “the 
individual convert to Christ is constantly 
crippled on every side in his Christian 
character because of the false social princi- 
ples that everywhere prevail in commerce 
and society, and that the church cannot 
really prove to the unchurched worid the 
conversion of its individual members, ex- 
cept they do now sacrifice themselves in the 
social Christ for the social coming of the 
Christ law and spirit.” Dr. Herron firmly 
believes that the perfection of the Christian 
state will result in the social realization of 
democracy, the redemption of the law from 
anarchy, and the salvation of the church. 
He has given the subject a great deal of 
thought, is thoroughly in earnest, and his 
little book is worth a perusal by all who are 
hoping for the improvement of humanity. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co, New York and Bos- 
ton. 16mo., gilt top. 75 cents.) 


A small volume entitled Our Profession 





EACHERS! 


The book that is now bee 
ing widely used as a 
plementary reader is 


“THE CENTURY 
BOOK FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS.” 


Itis ‘‘ the story of the Government,” by Elbri 
S. Brooks, describing the adventures fe ae 
bright young people in Washington, and whatthe 
learned there: how the Government was found 
what are the duties of the President, Congress, 
Supreme Court, various departments,—the making 
of the flag, etc. /¢ combines a delightful story wi 
the helpfulness of a history. Issued under the aus- 
pices of the Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, with preface by General Horace Porter 
250 large pages, 207 engravings. Price $1.50 at 
retail, with special rates to schools. A Single sam 
ple copy sent, post-paid, to any reader of this paper, 
Sor $1.00,— money refunded if book ‘is returned. 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 













and Other Poems from the pen of Prin. | 
Jared Barhite, of Long Island City, has just 
been issued. Readers of THE JOURNAL 
have had frequent opportunities to test the 
quality of Mr. Barhite’s verse, for poems 
by him have appeared in the paper from 
time totime. There are didactic poems, 
poems of nature, and miscellaneous poems. 
We will not conceal our preference for the 
two latter classes. The author shows an 
appreciation for the beautiful and some- 
times expresses his thoughts and sentiments 
very happily. There are places, however, 
where a little more care might have been 
given to the feet, but differences in the 
quality of the work must be looked for in a 
volume containing so many poems. To 
our mind among the best poems in the book 
are “ The Ogre,” “‘ My Choice,” “A Pict-| 
ure,” and “ Fidelity.” The latter is an In- 
dian legend, and from a literary point of | 
view, is certainly superior to anything in | 
the volume. But we will go no further— | 
the reader can have the pleasure of finding | 
the good things for himself. Mr. Barhite’s 
many friends and well-wishers will doubt- 
less hasten to procure this collection of 
flowers of his fancy. The frontispiece is a 
portrait of the author. (William E. Bar- 
hite, 270 Freeman avenue, Long Island 
City, N. Y. $1.25.) 








Thomas G. Shearman, one of the most 
noted writers on economics of the present 
day, has written a pamphlet on an impor- 
tant subject, Zaxatzon of Personal Proper- 
ty. He cites numerous trials of this tax, with 
its effects on the farmers, and condemns it 
as impracticable, unequal, and unjust. 
Then he shows in just what way it is un- 
just and how to avoid such an undesirable 
tax. (Sterling Publishing Co., New York.) 





Oxford Student Party, 
SUMMER, 18095. 


Small party to attend University 
Extension Lectures, Oxford, Eng- 
land. A week in London, ocean 
fares (from New York and back), 
board, lectures, etc. About two 
months, $195. If desired an addi- 
tional week in Paris—as an extra. 
Address as above, 24 Rutledge St., 
Charleston, S. C. 





‘The Leading Conserva‘ 
Founded by Dr. E.Tourjée. Cart 
Tiostrated Calendar givi 


AELTEN, Director, 
full information free. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 








ISAAC PITMAN'S 
SHORTHAND 


TAUGHT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for specimen pages of “ Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
plete phenegraphi Instructor.” Used in the above 
schools. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, | 

3 Union Square, N. ¥; 

ATTEND the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, 
Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. Special Course and Rates 
to Teachers. Circulars free. 


SHORTHAND 
Barnes’ Foot and Power Machine. 


and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for usein IN- 
~ DUSTRLAL = 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Special prices to Educational > 
stitutions. Catalogue and pric 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES co., 
911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. ILL 








BY MAIL. Three lessons Iree- 
Kerst Coutgce, CorninG, N, Y- 


















HIGH TIM 


to be looking after that ‘‘better position” for next fall. 
How to get it? . 
BUREAU has best facilities, and is most favorably known 


THE NEw YORK EDUCATIONAL 


: : ssi ach 
among the educators and employers of teachers, because here are registered live, progressive te 


ers; andt his Bureau cordially recommends them. 
didates for positions paying $5000 a year down, 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


address : 


This Bureau has been asked to furnish wr 
Forms for stamp. Remember this name an 
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Imitation, the Sincerest Flattery. 


There can be no better evidence 
of the great superiority and value 
of those essentially English arti- 
cles, the Crown Lavender and 

Perfumed Salts, invented by the 
Crown Perfumery Co., of 177 New 
Bond St., and sold by them ona 
large scale for many years, than 
the manner in which attempts 
are made to copy them by rival 
houses. In some instances both 
bottle and contents are imitated; 
in others, to avoid prosecution, 
while the article itsélf is imitated, 
the bottle of some other house is 
imitated. It is our duty to warn 
our readers against ali these dis- 
graceful imitations, French, Eng- 
lish and American, for while the 
compliment paid to the Crown 
Perjumery Co. is no doubt sin- 
cere, the public who buy them are 
the real sufferers, and only find 
chagrin and disappointment. The 
only genuine and original Laven- 
der and Perfumed Salts. so wide- 
ly known for their exquisite bou- 
quet, are the production of the 
Crown Perfumery Co., of London, 
and have _ re-eived everywhere 
the enthusiastic approval of the 
polite world for many years.— 
LONDON COCRT CIRCULAR. 

and save betere you pay for 


Middlemen’ s ah A e same. 


You take no risk. We will send our beautiful cata- 


a » giving fullde- FREE Address us with your 


scription and illus- full address, 
tration of our pianos BEITHOVEN P. £0. 60. 
P O. Box No. 695 Washington, N.J. 


or those who Vacation Work 


want protitable 
can secure a desirable engagement by addressing 
Cc. B. BEACH & CO., Lakeside Bidg., Chicago. 





Buy direct from 


MANUF ACT 4 — your home 

















J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 4 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 





r BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


CINNAT 
Best Gredec Copper a Ta 

School, College & Academy BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bel ls for schools, Churches, &c 
Y ©. Established | 
WESF Tro? h , 1826. 
Description and prices on application 





FAMILY RECORDS, OTHER PICTURE®, 
& FRAME. agdrene Bert. 1S 


Jaane THING fer Agents is our PHOTO 
‘ 

PORTRAITS 

©. P. CORY & OO. 41 & 45 Jeffersen Bt.» Chi 


15 days’ trial in | | 


A book that would make a charming 
present for Easter is Lingua Gemme: A 
Cycle of Gems compiled by Ada L. Sutton 
and illustrated by Mary Fairman Clark. 
The contents of the volume consists of 
descriptions of different precious stones 
with poetic and prose selections appropri- 
ate toeach. The compiler has displayed 
excellent judgment and taste in making 
these selections. The book has gilt edges, 
is finely printed, and bound in white with 
a wreath design on the front cover. The 
artist has grouped faces, leaves, flowers, 
and scrolls so as to form some very pretty 
combinations (The Merriam Co., New 
York. $1.50.) 


Literary Notes, 


Frank Vincent’s forthcoming book of 
travel, “ctual Africa ; or, The Coming 
Continent, gives a comprehensive survey 
of the entire country. In addition to his 
inland travels, Mr. Vincent has circumnav- 
igated the continent. In the Congo coun- 
try he entered new ground. The publish- 
ers, the Messrs. Appleton, have profusely 
illustrated the book and provided it with a 
large map, corrected to date. 


The new volumes by William Winter 
are in the press of Macmillan & Co. One 
is called Brown Heather and Bluebells. 
The other is a third series of his “ Shadows 
| of the Stage.” 


Frederic Chapman, the London publish- 
er whose death occurred about a fortnight 
ago, was a lineal descendant of the poet 
George Chapman. Some of the authors for 
whom in Mr. Chapman’s time his firm act- 
ed as publishers were Carlyle, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Browning, Mrs. Gaskell, Trol- 
lope, and George Meredith. 


Eve's Ransom, a new novel by George 
Gissing, author of Mew Grud Street, Den- 
| std Quarriéer, etc.,is to be published short- 
ly by D. Appleton & Co. It is a study of 
London and provincial life. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have in 
press for immediate issue in “ Heath’s 
Modern Language Series,” Racine’s Atha- 
/ze, one of the greatest, if not the greatest 
classical masterpiece of the French drama, 
and a work that must be read in every good 
course in French literature. The introduc- 





tion contains a life of Racine with charac- 
teristics of his work, and a treatise on ver- 
sification. The notes are designed for 
school as well as college, and the edition is 


prepared throughout with the most careful 


and painstaking scholarship. 


Ginn & Co., have issued The Technique 
of Sculpture, by William Ordway Par- 
tridge. The chief object in the publication 
of this book has been to furnish a practical 
|as well as a theoretical knowledge of sculp- 
ture. Suggestions have been made that 
may prove useful even to advanced stu- 
dents, although the author has in mind, | 
mainly, the thought of furnishing a guide | 
to beginners. 







is all you 
need to know 


Bias 
Velveteen 


Skirt Binding. 
1f“S. H. & M.” is on 
the label of the bolt, 


TAKE IT. 
It’s the kind that lasts as 
long as the skirt. 
For sale by all dry — 
dealers. 

A set of the’’S.H.& M.’ 
miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes 
with booklet on ** How to Bind 

"mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


abouta 


the Dress Skirt,’ 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 600, N.Y. 
+S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 












RECAMIER 
CREAM 


will 
Cure a Bad Skin 
and Preservea 
Good One. 
Apply at Begnt. 
Wash of 
in the Morning. 
Sample postpaid 
on receipt o 
cts. 













RECAMIER , 
CREAM. 










Ayer, 
131 W. 3ist St., 
NEW YORK. 








Brown’s French ‘Dressing 


BOOTS and SHOES. 
‘DEAFINS:.2 ee eee see 


| tee Btn ts te! ¥. Write for 








ag Cf 7x 


NO. | 


(FOR MEN). 
28in a. 


oa im 
26 in. Wheels, £2 lbs. 


G75 


SEND FOR OuR 
\ CATALOGUE 





(FOR ee 


NO. 6 


(FOR MISSES). 
26 in. Wheels, 241) 





WESTERN WHEEL WORKS” 


oe GIRLS). 
221 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
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Fublishers’ Notes, 


The teacher that will be able to look back at 
1895 as the year that brought advancement in pos- 
ition and salary will find the recollections of it 
happy indeed, The chances in favor of such ad- 
vancement will be great if one registers with the 
Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 110 Tremont street, 
Boston, and 211 Wabash avenue, Chicago. One 
fee registers in both offices. 


The school that is teaching chemistry and phys- 
ics, in order to do the best work, ought to havea 
good Jaboratory fitted up as it can be fitted up by 
Eimer & Amend, 205-211 Third avenue, N. Y. 
It is unnecessary to specify ; suffice it to say that 
they have all the facilities for fitting up a school 
laboratory in the most approved way with appar-— 
atus, glass ware, and chemicals. 


‘*The apparel oft proclaims the man.,” is the 
speech that Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
one of his characters,and this is especially true so 
far as neatness isconcerned. How onecan go with 
unblackened shoes when so excellent an article as 
Brown’s French Dressing is in existence passes 
comprehension. 
the Paris medal on the bottle. 


In war it is considered a very good thing if a 
sharpshooter can get a snap shot at the enemy. 
But this is a bloody and cruel work, not to use 
harsher terms. A much more civilized way to 
make a snap shot is to use a kodak, like the Bul- 
Jet, a roll film camera that hits the mark every 
time. It shoots twelve times, can be reloaded in 
daylight, and makes a picture 344x 3% inches. 
For an illustrated manual send to the Eastman 
Kcdak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Think what a convenience anda help in the work 
of the school it is to have an apparatus by which 
any number of copies of a writing cr drawing may 
be made so that each pupil may have one! There 
is no reason why the teacher should not possess 
such an apparatus, for Lawton & Co., 20 Vesey 
street, N. Y., have two, the prices of which are 
low. The Neograph makes 2,0co copies and the 
Simplex Printer from 75 to 100, Write to them 
for circulars. 


Ladies should send fora set of the ‘*S. H. & 
M,” miniature figures showing the latest Parisian 
costumes, also the booklet on *‘ How to Bind the 
Skirt.” They may be had for ten cents in stamps. 
In this little book will be found p'enty of proof of 
the excellence of the Duxbak Rainproof Binding. 
Address the ‘*S. H. & M. Co.,”’ Box 699, New 
York. 


Savages allow the women to doall the hard 


work, while the men engage in hunting and other | 


recreations which they consider proper for war- 
riors and gentlemen. But civilized men try to 
save the women from hard work. It is therefore 
a mark of a high state of civilization that such an 
article as Sapolio has obtained such a wide use. 
It may be obtained of dealers everywhere. 


Owing to the general depression that has af- 


fected business in the United States, Queen & Co., | 


Philadelphia, have considered it advisable to 


make an ‘‘assignment”’ for the best interests of | 


all parties concerned, and in order that an entire 
reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily 
accomplished. 


It is sold everywhere ; look for | 


The immediate result of this ac-— | 


| municate with them immediately and secure cir- 

cular No. 620 just issued. Cataloguesof any far- 
ticular department (8 in number) tree to science 
teachers upon request. 


Many school buildings have folding doors or 
sliding partitions between the different rooms, but 
these are not nearly so good as the rolling parti- 
tions made by James Godfrey Wilson, 74 West 
23d street, N. Y. They are sound proof and air- 
tight and made of various woods ; the blackboard 


surface may be placed wherever it is the most | 


convenient. It is well for builders of schools to 
look into the merits of these partitions and also 
the wood-block floors, ‘The latter are handsome, 
See, fire-resisting, noiseless, and warm to the 
eet. 


Teachers will be glad to learn of the publication 
of A Course of Language Study in Outline, by 
Southwoith and Goddard, authors of ** First Les- 

| sons in Language” and ‘‘ Elements of Composi- 

tion and Grammar,” with comments on special 
forms of language teaching. It is a twenty-eight 
page pamphlet. When writing to Leach, She- 
weil & Sanborn in regard to it, mention this 
paper, 


It is time for teachers to be thinking about the 
diplomas that are to be given at the end of the 
school year. It arrangements are made now, the 
rush, and perhaps annuyance during the last days 
of the term wili be sayed. Write to C. L. Rick- 
etts, Opera House Building, Chicago, for samples, 

| designs, etc., and give him time to finish the work 
according to your taste. In writing for samples 
don’t torget to state the kind of schoot and num- 
ber needed, and of programs, the number and ap- 
proximately the price you wish to pay per hun- 
dred. 


If you wish pumps for compressing oxygen and 
hydrogen gases into cylinders, by hand power, 
seid to Chas. Beseler, 218 Center street, N. Y. 


Literary Notes. 


Recent defects in banking systems of book- 
keeping emphasize the importance of reducing 
the study to a science. * Folsom’s Bookkeeping ”’ 
reduces the subject to an exact science. It un- 
dertakes to give the theory and practice of dou- 
ble entry bookkeeping based on the unit of vaiue 
as being of two fundamental classes, commercial 
and ideal, illustrated with examples and memor- 
anda which can be made availabie to students 
and business men. E. G. Folsom, the author, 
was the successful principal of the Albany Busi- 
ness College. A. S. Barnes & Co., pubhshers, 
New York. 


The sale of Mr. Bryce’s American Common- 
weaith has been forbidden in Russia. ‘This does 
not look like liberalism on the young Czar's 
part. 


Macmillan & Company will shortly publish Dr. 
Ernst von Hall’s exhaustive study of *‘ Trusts.” 
| This work is perhaps the first which attempts to 
deal with the problem of industrial combmation 
and aggregation as a whole, and to sketch its re- 
| lation to the other economic tendencies of the 


| period. 


Harper & Brothers announce several important 
works, among them the fourth and concluding 
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It Is Not 
What We Say 


But What 


Hood’s 


That Tells the Story. Its record is 
unequalled in the history of medicine, 
Even when other preparations fail, 


H ood’ S Sarsa- 


eeeeer parilla 


Be Sure to Get 
Hood’s, Cures ' 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


Does 


Hood’s Pilis are purely vegetable. 25¢, 





_—_. 


Mothers 


have never found a preparation 
so well adapted to the needs of 
thin, delicate children, as Scott's 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil, with 
Hypophosphites. 

Children almost universally 
like the taste of it, which makes 
its administration easy, and it 
supplies their blood with the 
food properties that overcome 
wasting tendencies. 

Scott’s Emulsion enriches the 
blood, promotes the making of 
healthy flesh, and aids in a 
healthy formation of the bones, 

Don’t be persuaded to accept a 
substitute. 

Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 





Nervous prostration, 
brain fatigue, loss of 


484° Ch OO mm 


tion is the placing on the market at greatly re- 
duced prices of the larger part of their stock of | 
standard scientific apparatus, aggregating in value | 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. This ‘reor- 
ganization” sale will continue only until their 
stock is reduced to the desired amount, They re- | 
serve the right to withdraw any quotation one | 
week after date. Possible purchasers should com- | 


volume of the spiendid illustrated edition of 
Greene’s Short History of the English People. 


appetite, sleeplessness 
and cured 


The Story of the Stars, by G. F. Chambers, is a controlled 
compact and convenient outiine of astronomy for 
popular reading, which is to be published shortly 
by D. Appleton & Co. as the first volume in a 
new series of *‘ Useful Stories,” This series in- 
| cludes The Story of the Stars; The Story of the 
| Earth, by H, G. Seeley ; Zhe Story of Primitive 
’ ° “1° Man, by Edward Clodd; Zhe Story of the Solar 
Beecham’s pills are for bilious- | System, by G. F. Chambers. 


ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver,diz- | seven he was reading Cesar, and had read Rollin, 
a " Josephus, and Goldsmith’s Greece. Before he 
ciness, sick headache, bad taste eight he had read the whole of Shakespeare and a 
good deal of Milton, Bunyan, and Pope. He be- 
in the mouth, coated tongue, | gan Greek at nine. By eleven he had read Gib- 
i" bon, Robertson, and Prescott, and most of Frois- 
loss of appetite,sallow skin,etc., | Sart, and at the same age wrote from memory a 
M | chronological table from B. C. 1000 to A. D. 1820, 
when caused by constipation > | filling a quarto blank book of sixty pages.” 
and constipation is the most | Among the novel and valuable features of Dodd, 
fall fth | Mead & Co.'s periodical 7he Bookman, appear an 
| Eastern and a Western letter, one dated from 
frequent cause O o em. | New York, the other from Chicago, giving lists of 
Go by the book. Pills 10¢ and books that were most in favor during February, 
as¢ a box. Book free at your 
druggists or write B.F, Allen Co., 





The following statement is made concerning 
| John Fiske's early achievements in reading : ‘‘ At 














SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST For giving 
LABOR | any amount — 
SAVING | ofpracticein | YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
tractions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, so 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of % ir 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago.. 


The Appletons have issued the sixth volume of 
the new revised edition of Johnson's Universal 
Cyclopedia, Two volumes more will complete 

the work. 


‘* Trilby ” (Harpers) heads both lists, 
nal St., New York. 
Mapes! one mere thag (TCS burce 
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A book sure to interest every teacher and stu- 
dent of pedagogy is Ufer’s /ntsoduction to the 
Pedagogy of Herbart, which has just been trans- 
lated under the auspices of the Herbart Club, by 
1. C. Zinser, A. M., and edited by President 
Charles DeGarmo, of Swarthmore college, and 
published by D. C. Heath & Co. This book 
gives a bird’s-eye view of the entiie system oi 
Herbartian theory and practice. 


D. Appleton & Co: announce for early publica- 
tion the History of the People of the United States, 
Volume IV., by Prof. John Bach McMaster. 


In Sheldon’s New Language Series (Sheldon & 
Co.) is given a combination of the language lesson 
system and pure grammar, While in the Prim- 
ary Book of this series they have presented the 
Language Lesson plan in its mosi attractive form ; 
yet, near the end of the book, in a series of fifteen 
lessons, or review exercises, they have placed in 
clear and simple, yet, definite grammatical form, 
all that the children have been learning on the 
subject of grammar Inthe Advanced Book this 
same plan 1s carried out, and definite grammatical 
principles are fixed in the child’s mind, A simple 
system of diagrams is furnished ; also a sketch of 
the English language, and an analysis of words, 
prefixes, suffixes, and stems; and a chapter on 
Versification. 


J. B. Lippincott Company have secured a new 
novel by the noted author of A Superfluous Wo- 
man. itis called 7ransition, and takes up the 
gage cast down by *‘ Marcella.” It shows with 
tragic intensity the creeping harm of socialistic 
and anarchistic tendencies. It is a fitting intel- 
lectual child of its anonymous author. 


A volume on Forests and Forestry, by B. E. 
Fernow, will be issued by the Messrs. Crowell in 
their hbrary of economics and politics. In the 
same series will be issued later a volume by Prof. 
George E. Howard on ‘ Marriage, the Family, 
Divorce.” 


J. Selwyn Tait & Sons have ready their edition 
de luxe of Henry Bedlow's White Tsar and Other 
Poems. itis a large quarto, with an illustration 
for each stanza by J. Steep'e Davis. The same 
firm has issued the fourth edition of ‘* The Gist 
of Whist,” 


Mrs, Humphry Ward's short novel, 7he Story 
of Besste Costrell, will be issued in book form by 
Macmillan & Co. in May. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mas. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIc, 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggisis, in 
every part of the world. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Two bogks on physical geography by Prof. 
Ralph Stockman Tarr, will be issued this year by 
Macmillan & Co, : i 
for secondary schools, the other, in which the 


treatment is much more detailed, as a text-book | 


for colleges and a book of reference for teachers, 


and is the | 


Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. | 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 


Pears’ 


There isa 
Pears’ Soap 
habit. No- 
body ever 
gets out of 
it. Can't. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 

| insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J, STEWART, 362 W. 28d St., N.Y. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed, Regular 


> Physicians. Consultation free; office or letter. John 
H. Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 127 W. 42d 
St., N. ¥. Branches in Boston, Phila., Chicego, St. 

Louis. Inventor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 


4 ported. Any kind you may select. 
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ja" LADIES!} 


GREATAMERICAN r 
- Do you like a Oup of 
GOOD TEA?? 


If so, send this 
advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
45 % Ib. sample of the best T im- 


b> 


ComPANYy 





a» 


HOW ARE YOUR 


, 
{ CHINA CLOSETS? § 


4 Are the old dishes chipped and > 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 
4 plenish it FREE. > 

Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 
4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
4 Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 
4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. 


GQODINCOMES 


celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
4 ‘der and Spices. Work for all. 3% 


> 
3 
¢ ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or a 
. 
> 
> 
y 
| 


a 


made by getting 
orders for our 


for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 
4 ters in U. 8. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 
4 FREE to all Patrons, 
4 particulars, address 


For full 


‘The Orval American Tea Co, 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK, 
rYrvrrvrvrrvrryrvrrvvrvyvy 





SE BARNES’ INK. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E.10th St., X.Y. 





One is intended as a text-book | 


@ FREE CURE. 


ALKAVIS is a Positive Cure for Kidney & Urinary 
Diseases, Rheumatism,ete. It is from the new Poly- 
nesian shrub, KAVA-EAVA (botanical name: Piper 
Methysticum) described in New York World, Feb. 8, 


4 





1893, and Medical Gazette, of Dec., 1892. Endorsed by 
the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe as a sure Spe- 
cific Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Kheuma- 
tism, Diabetes, Bright's Disease, Brick-Dust Capea, 
L c 


| * * 
| 
iver Disease, Female Complaints, pain in back, etc, 


DISEASES and RHEUMATISM. Sold at Two Dolla s a Bottle. Descriptive Book sent free 


DISEASES 
toall. We know that ALKAWIS is a Positive Cure for tuese diseases, and to prove to you its 
Wonderful Effects, and for the sake of introduction, we will send you enough for one week's 


use, by mail, prepaid, FREE. if you area Sufferer. It isan unfailing cure. A trial costs you 


Macmillan & Co. announce /nx Stevenson's 
Land, by Marie Fraser, in which the life lived at 
\ ailima, Stevenson’s home, and the gentle, kindly 
natives, with their faith in the wisdom of Tusitala, | 
as Stevenson was called, are described in detail. | 
The book is an outgrowth of a visit extending 
over some months, 


nothing. Address, The CHURCH KIDNEY CURE CO.,416 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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The sale of 7y7/éy is now well up toward 200,- 
000 copies. It is needless to add that Mr. du 
Maurier is writing another novel. 


MEE SiG GOOD VBS 


We will pay $300 for a name, 
SWEET PEAS, Zé:crs‘miicez"* Only 40c. A POUND! 


colors mixed, 

For full particulars of $300 offer and the handsomest and most com- 
plete catalogue of Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, containing all old fa- 
vorites and cream of new Novelties, printed in 17 different colors, elegant 
colored plates. Send 10 cts. (which may be ceducted from first order) for 


VICK’ FLORAL CUIDE. 


SEEDS contain the germ of life, 


“A. JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
WGPETGIMICS GVIsVLTERi2ns 
WED THUR 


OOHG0800 


USED ‘EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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A biography of General Sheridan will be writ- 
_ it is said, by the general’s brother, Col. Sheri- | 
an. 


A volume with the title, Shakespeare's Heroines, 
written by Charles E, L. Wingate, of Boston will 
soon be published. 


Under the lead of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and not a little under his inspiration, there has 
come forward lately a whole group of young 
Scotch writers of remarkable grace and strength. 
The chief of these—Barrie, Crockett, and Ian 
Maclaren—have written each a tribute to their: 
brother and master Stevenson, which appears 
with portraits and other pictures, in a late 
number of McClure’s Magazine. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage. Ex- | 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand | 
nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 

odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 

an any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford | 
& Co., Proprietors, 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





-CIVEN TO TEACHERS. 


A Course of Language Study In Outline, 
By SourHwoRTH AND GODDARD. 


— AUTHOR OF — 


First Lessons in Language, 


— AND — 


Elements of Composition and Grammar. 


A Twenty-eight 








With Comments on Special Forms of Language Teaching. 
Page Pamphlet, Mention this paper. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. | 


MESERVEY'S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


December, 1894, the Single Entry adopted for use in all the Grammar 
Schools of the CITY OF CHICAGO. 

February 22, 1895, by act of Legislature for all the Free Schools of the 
State of WEST VIRGINIA. 

Meservey’s Text-Books are found to meet all the requirements of 
High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfactory manner. 


Examination copy sent: Single and Double Entry for 50 cents; 
Single Entry, #0 cents. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BoSTON, CHICAGO. 











RRS SE EEE Ee 
S PATRIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS. 4 
3 BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISM; ae 
3 Or, Historic Incentives to Virtue and Good Citizenship, in prose and verse, with notes. By Henry B. 3: 
ge: CARRINGTON, U.S.A., LL.D. 16mo. Cloth, 443 pp., school edition, 72 cents. Library edition, $1.25. 
ae A notable collection of heroic verse and eloquent prose. Unsurpassed for reading and declamation. 3% 
* “Tt is full to overflowing of pieces worthy to be read and remembered by young and old."— x2 
a Ropert C. WintHrop. 2 
act Send for catalogues and circulars descriptive of our Educational publications. ae 
Bod SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. Seg 
ass «a, sBOston. New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. ae 








Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Calrk’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherw ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. * 

ark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 

to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His. 
ories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

gr Sample rages of our Interlinears free. Send for termns and new catalogue of all our publications. 


| 
y C-OMPREHENSIVE. | 








Chart of the Presidents’ B M-ANDY. 
Lives and Official Terms. § = ®-EPteTe. ” 


The print 1s 11 by 1644 inches within the marginal lines, on paper of excellent quality. It is not too 
large to be conveniently handled, and is in good form for framing it so desired. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of 25 cents. Descriptive circular on application. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade St., New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS, [JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING 60, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard | 
_ Educational Publishers, 


ks, Novels, etc., send to | 
ena: : i | 

William R. Jenkins, | 454% ast 10th St., NEW YORK 

Please send for catalogue and price list. 


Publisher and Importer, 
Correspondence solicited. 











851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New Yorr. 





Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made | 


«IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter, 


| 
| All the essential features of a writing machine | 














greatly perfected. All the imperfections and | 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
| The greatest indication of progressive principles | 


in connection with any writing machine. 
—_— — | 








Do not purchase before receiving our tllustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, | 
Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. | 








WLUSTRATED By 
BLANCHE M:MANUS 


f, 1 VOL CLOTH ILLUMINATED 
/j PRICE 1.50 
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OUR PROFESSION 
AND OTHER POEMS, 


By JARED BARHITE, Principal of the Third 
Ward Grammar School, Long Island City, isa 
neat and attractive volume of poems containing 
232 pages. The first 28 poems are of a didactic 
character. The next 27, are upon trees, plants, 
and the beautiful in Nature. The 54 following 
are of a miscellaneous character. 








Asa poctient work upon Didactics the book has no 
rival. it should be in every teacher’s library. The 
type, paper, and binding are attractive. Title in gold 
ou side and back. 


“I know of no profession ’mong profane or 


vine, 
Excelling in its mission the power embraced In 
mine.”’ —Our Profession, 


PRICE. 

lcopy, by mail, - - - @ 1.25 

2ecopies * * - - - 2.25 

se + “ én - - 4.35 

5 " ** express (unpaid) - 5.00 

10 ‘se “ “ “ se 8.50 

15 se “ee “ “ - 12.00 
Address, 


WILLIAM E. BARHITE, 
270 Freeman Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


CORTINA TEXT-BQOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. 





SPANISH IN .0 Lessons. 12th ed.,cloth, - - -$1.50 
FRENCH IN 2) Lessons. Part I., - - - - - 
INGLES EN 20 Lecctones. 6thed.,cloth, - - - 20 
FRANCES EN 20 Lecctones. Partl, - - - & 
AMPARO. 4thed.inSpanishand English, - - .%5 

Spanish only, with English vocabulary, - - 0 
Et InpD!ANoO—6th ed. Spanish and English, - - 


Spanish with English vocabulary, - - - 
DESPUES DE LA Liuvia. 3d. ed. annot’din English, .3 
Et FINAL DE NorMA, novel, with Eng. vocabulary, .75 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4th ed. AlltheSpanishverbs, .4 
MODELOs PaRa CARTAS. 13thedition. - - - 

“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 cents for Catalogue 
of choice Spanish books. Liberal discount to Deasers 
and Profe<sors. 

CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 

111 W. 34th St., New York. 





j Graded 

Lists for 

School Li- 

braries, and Topical 
Lists for teachers’, 
students’, and readers 
reference. Should be 


in the hands of every book- 
buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 


). APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 





Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our c :talogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better schvol, and get 4 
large salary next year, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y 
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